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THE DEBT EXTINGUISHED. 


Ir will be gratifying to the friends of the Missionary Union to learn, that the effort 
made at the anniversaries in Providence, or rather began in the generous offer of $5,000 
by a single individual some time previous to these meetings, to liquidate the debt of 
over $47,000, has been at length brought to a successful conclusion. In this connec- 
tion we desire to recognize the courage and persistency of Hon. Robert O. Fuller, who 
would not yield to any difficulties and discouragements in prosecuting this effort to its 
happy issue. All but about $10,000 had either been paid or pledged before and during 
the anniversaries. Since then the whole amount has been made up by payments or 
pledges, and the grand consummation so earnestly desired, but anticipated by few if 
any, has been reached. The enthusiasm and generosity displayed by all who have par- 
ticipated in the effort to remove this debt must be acknowledged as very remarkable. 
Those who were in attendance at the meetings in Providence will not soon forget the 
scene that was there witnessed, when it seemed as if a great wave of missionary zeal 
suddenly broke upon the assembly. When in a few moments the remainder of the debt 
of $17,000 accumulated the last year was pledged, and then some brother proposed the 
payment at once of the whole debt of over $47,000, to which proposition there was an 
universal affirmative shout, a gentleman present said, “ Well, that is either sublime 
faith or sublime audacity.” Some fairly trembled with fear lest too much was under- 
taken ; but fear speedily gave way to confidence and joy as the pledges came pouring in: 
faster than they could be taken down. 

About $20,000 have already been paid to the Treasurer. The rest stands in pledges. 
entirely reliable, and will no doubt be redeemed at an early day. Some who gave pledges: 
asked for three months from the date of the annual meetings to pay them; but the: 
Treasurer of the Union is ready to receive at any time the payment of all pledges, con- 
ditional and unconditional, as soon as payment can be conveniently made. It is very 
desirable that all the special donations made by churches for the same object on the: 
last Sunday of June, in response to the appeal of the Secretary published in the denomi-- 
national periodicals, should be forwarded without delay to the Mission Rooms, so that. 
this obstacle may be moved out of the way of the current work. 
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Some of the special collections made by the churches in answer to the appeal for the 
liquidation of the debt were very generous ; notably that of the First Church in Salem, 
Mass., which gave $1,000, with the assurance that this offering should not be allowed to 
interfere with the regular annual contributions to the work of the Union. So far as is 
at present known, but few churches comparatively took up collections for the debt at the 
time recommended in the appeal for that object. The removal of that burden has 
been accomplished mainly by individual gifts, Hence it may be confidently hoped that 
this special effort will not to any great extent diminish the contributions to the regular 
work of the current year. Now let every one see to it that his duty is done this year 
to keep the Union out of debt. The Executive Committee are determined to do all they 
can, without damage to the cause of foreign missions, to avoid the evil and the burden 
so much to be dreaded. If only each church and each member will do something, give 
a dittle if much is not possible, there will be enough and to spare. Let us all aim to 
have at the end of this year a balance on the Treasurer’s account im favor of the Union. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
REY. JAMES R. HASWELL, 


WHILE the recent anniversary meetings were going on in Providence, a cable tele- 
gram announced the sudden death, in Maulmain, Burmah, of Rev. James R. Haswell, 
of the Burman mission. He died on the evening of the 2oth of May. In the morn- 
ing of that day he was seized with cholera; and died at ten minutes of ten o’clock in 
the evening. 

The announcement of this sad event, so wholly unexpected, gave a shock of surprise 
to those who were present at the anniversaries. Many were there who were intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Haswell, and to them the news of his death was startling and sad 
‘indeed. All were elated and rejoicing with great joy over the grand outburst of mis- 
-sionary zeal, as witnessed in the effort to liquidate the debt of $47,000, when in a 
‘moment the wires flashed upon that joyful meeting the melancholy tidings that another 
‘missionary brother had been stricken down. 

But a short time since —it is not yet one year—the devoted and honored father, 
Rev. James M. Haswell, D.D., while suffering severely, and fast sinking to the grave, 
committed to his loved and trusted son the work he was about surrendering for the rest 
‘of heaven. Only eight months elapse ere the son, too, is summoned from the field of 
missionary toil to join the sainted father in the heavenly glory. The Burman mission 
‘is sorely bereaved in the death of these two laborious and successful missionaries. 
But a wise and gracious God hath done this. To us it is very strange and mysterious 
‘that such workers are smitten down by the hand of death when and where they are so 
‘much needed. 

Rev. James R. Haswell was born on the 4th of September, 1836, in Amherst, Bur- 
‘mah. His father, who was a master of the Burman language, took particular pains to 
‘familiarize his son with the Burmese, secretly cherishing the hope‘ that he would, on 
reaching manhood, give himself to mission work in Burmah. When thirteen years of 
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age James came to this country with his parents. They returned to Burmah in 1852, 
leaving their son here to be educated. In 1853 young Haswell was matriculated at 
Madison University, at the age of seventeen. Soon after beginning his college course 
he was converted, and joined the Baptist church in Hamilton. He was graduated in 
1857, and entered Hamilton Theological Seminary, where he spent two years pursuing 
studies preparatory to the gospel ministry. From the first, as soon as he was renewed 
by the grace of God, he was resolved to give himself to the work of missions in the 
land of his birth. ‘Through all the years of his student life, in college and in the sem- 
inary, that was his strong and steadfast purpose. One who was intimate with Mr, 
Haswell writes: ‘ The condition of the heathen was upon his mind constantly ; and all 
his efforts were directed to the one controlling purpose of his life, to be with his father 
in British Burmah, preaching and working for those among whom he was born, Upon 
this work his heart was fixed: it was the inspiration of his life.” 

In 1859, immediately after closing his course of study in the Theological Seminary, 
Mr. Haswell married Miss Elizabeth S. Miller of Rome, N.Y.; and, in one month from 
the date of his marriage, he sailed from Boston (Sept. 26), in ship “ Annie Bucknam,” 
commanded by Capt. Potter, for Burmah. Soon after entering upon his mission labors, 
he was stricken down with disease, and so disabled for service that in 1863 he returned 
to America. Both his voice and hearing were seriously impaired ; and but little hope 
was left him that he should ever be able to resume the mission work he so ardently 
loved. After a few years of rest from public speaking, and while employed in manual 
labor on a farm, he recovered his voice, but not his hearing. With what he had gained 
to fit him for mission work, he longed to be again in the foreign field, by the side of his 
father. The Missionary Union gave him a re-appointment, and he sailed again for 
Burmah in 1870. He never recovered his hearing, but his health was vigorous, and he 
worked earnestly, lovingly, and successfully in the Burman mission. 

Mr. Haswell was thoroughly devoted to the work of missions in Burmah. After his 
return to this country, and while laboring on his farm in Western New York, having 
given up all hope of ever being able to resume the duties of a missionary, he once said 
to Rev. A. P. Mason, D.D., “ Uncle, if God would restore my health, and give me the 
choice of returning to Burmah, and laboring with my dear father for the conversion of 
the heathen four years, and then die, or to remain here until I am threescore and ten 
years old, as I live, I would go back.” 

In his last letter to the Mission Rooms, dated May 9, only a few days before his 
death, he writes, “I want, desire, beyond my power of expression, to be more free to 
labor as an evangelist, in the sense that word is used in the United States. If I can trust 
the testimony of Burman missionaries without exception, and of natives wherever I have 
been, I can preach the gospel in Burmese acceptably; and all favor the idea of my 
spending a part of my time outside of this field, helping the brethren at other stations 
in special meetings both for Christians and heathen. Owing to my free Burman tongue, 
and not to any extraordinary gifts as a preacher, I believe there is, in this respect, a line 
of work in which I can do the most effective service for the cause of Christ of which I am 
capable. I shall never run before I am sent, or intrude myself where I am not wanted. 
I am such a fool as not to discern the feelings of others, or I do enjoy the love and 
confidence of my brethren in Burmah, old and young. I do not desire a formal order 
to take up this work, but to fée/ free to improve such opportunities and openings as the 
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Lord may please to give me. To really be free to leave the station from time time, 
there ought to be a missionary here, lest the interests of this field suffer.” 


[August, 


One after another the familiar names in our Asiatic missions are disappearing from 
the list of missionaries ; new names are being added; and soon the aged among the 
living in our churches will look in vain over that list they have so often consulted, for 
the names of those well known, ardently loved, and highly honored, as laborers in the 
foreign field. But, while men fall on the field, the promise of the Lord faileth not. His 


cause is assured against failure. 


The work goes on. 


The friends of foreign missions 


are being multiplied. Other strong, devout, and noble workers are being called into 
the wide harvest-field, to seize the sickle that drops from the hands of the death-stricken 


reaper. 


SIXTY years ago, May was generally a bright, 
warm month. Changes have come to the 
seasons as well as to the inhabitants of the 
earth. About that time you might have heard 
little girls and boys inquiring, “ What do they 
do at these big meetings?” ‘What zs anni- 
versaries ?” For our societies, now so colos- 
sal in all their proportions, were then few and 
small: yet each year gathered their numbers, 
until the “annual meetings” made a stir 
among all classes, and quite as much rejoi- 
cing among the ché/dren in Baptist families as 
among the elders. I doubt if a tithe of the 
interest we little folks felt is shared now by the 
little ones of the Baptist flock. 

For weeks beforehand we watched the prep- 
aration of making ready the guest-chambers, 
“doing up” all the household business which 
could be done, “so as mamma could have 
time to go to meeting.” How careful we were 
that our white dresses, with no extra yards 
of trimming, and only a little full in the neck, 
should be kept folded and ready! and the 
promise of the red morocco shoes, and the lit- 
tle straw hat with its wreath of spring flowers, 
kept our young hearts on the alert to help all 
we could. Every day we peeped into the little 
silk bag which held our pennies and “four- 
pence-halfpennies,” to see they were safe; and 
every day we saved from all that was given us, 
for no little boy or girl would have thought of 
going to meeting without putting in the mite 
when the box came round. We were carefully 
instructed concerning the purposes to which 
these moneys were to be applied, and were told 
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there would be some things we could not un- 
derstand, but we must pay attention and re- 
member, and after a while we would find it all out. 

What happy days were those! what un- 
grudging hospitalities, what warm greetings 
and welcomes ! and how people tried to have as 
many as their beds and tables could possibly 
accommodate! I see the smiling faces. I hear 
the pleasant talks. I mark the gathering of 
honored, heavenly-minded men and women 
within the social circles. The ministers in 
those days brought their wives: “they be- 
longed to the meeting as much as others,” so 
it was said. 

Then, when we gathered to “go up to the 
great feast,” there were no weary ones left be- 
hind to toil tillthe return. The food then was 
excellent and abundant, and the tables all that 
were needed ; but I remember no such costli- 
ness and extravagance as housekeepers now 
feel bound to expend on their tables. The in- 
tellectual and the spiritual was the prominent 
element, the animal was only a secondary con- 
sideration. 1 question if it is not the ambition 
to spread the most elegant tables and the best 
furnished rooms, and to have every thing in 
modern style, which has made our anniversa- 
ries unwelcome gatherings in these later years. 
Is there no returning to the simplicity and 
free-hearted hospitality of the olden times? 
If a guest is a distinguished person, every ex- 
ertion is made to receive and entertain him ; 
but a plain sister whose conscience bids her 
dress plainly, and go to the meetings to learn 
what is doing.for the kingdom, must put up 
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with far-off quarters with some poor family. 
Many a King’s daughter has been denied a 
place she coveted when the King’s sons met, 
because she read in her Bible, “ Be not con- 
formed to this world,” and attired herself ac- 
cordingly. 

I don’t think any efforts will be made fora 
return to the primitive ways. Christians seem 
satisfied to have things as they are, to hold 
fellowship with fashion and style and useless 
expenditures. But if they would look more 
into the solemn realities of eternity, and make 
the Word their daily companion, our anniver- 
saries might become seasons of spiritual hap- 
piness once more. Perhaps they are hence- 
forth to be regarded only as business meetings. 
If so, the children will take no interest in 
them, and the efforts for enlarging the king- 
dom of the Redeemer must be presented in 
other forms. 

Could the Baptists of the present day enjoy 
what was enjoyed in the past, they would find 
our anniversaries the richest and most delight- 
ful of Christian gatherings. Though but a 
child, I remember the wziversal love which 
pervaded all who attended, the rapt attention, 
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the earnest motion, the prayers, the sou/-sing- 
ing, the solemnity, the devotion to the cause. 
Missions and missionaries, and all the kindred 
associations, seemed to be the theme of every 
tongue, the burden of every heart. How 
proudly we little folks watched till our elders 
put in their contributions, and the box came to 
us, and we saw our silver mites shining on the 
green floor of the long-handled box! We were 
not put forward to make a display: we never 
thought of it. We were satisfied to see and 
be seen quietly, to listen and reply when 
some good minister laid his hand on our heads, 
and asked, “ Do you love God, little girls?” 
Would there had been photographers then! 
Then in the old First Church stood Dr. Way- 
land, Dr. Thorp, Dr. Baldwin, and others. 
The years went round; and from the roll of 
honored names one by one disappeared, while 
other and younger men filled their places. 
But these shadows fell not darkly on the 
annual feasts of these tabernacles. God still 
gave warm and holy men to carry on his work, 
still gave warm and holy women to open their 
doors and provide for the workers in the vine- 
yard. He will do it still. 


A PLEA FOR RANGOON COLLEGE. 


BY REV. JOHN PACKER, PRESIDENT. 


WE are now well into the seventh decade 
of this mission; and here we are, at this late 
day, just laying the foundations of a school of 
a collegiate grade! Contrast this with what, 
in the mean time, we have done for the home 
field in the same direction ; and is the contrast 
one that bespeaks either our foresight or our 
generosity ? 

You need not be reminded that our oldest 
school has, within that period, seen springing 
up around her, and most of them attaining to 
a vigorous maturity, that numerous and noble 
sisterhood of colleges, that, with herself, have 
been so potent in advancing our denomination 
to its present high position among the Chris- 
tian denominations of America. 

Does any one doubt, that, if the wealth and 
labor that have been devoted to the upbuilding 
of even one of these had been consecrated to 
the same work in this land, the story of our 
missionary enterprise here would read very 
differently ? or that we should be immeasura- 


bly nearer to that end toward which we should 
work as rapidly as possible in all our mis- 
sions; that is, to render them self-supporting ? 
And, if we had done so, does any one believe 
that our denomination at home would be to- 
day one whit the poorer educationally? Must 
not every Christian who has broad and rational 
views of the means and agencies to the perma- 
nency and progress of our evangelical work 
in this land see in the results of our action in 
this matter another illustration of the truth of 
the proverb, “There is that withholdeth more 
than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty” ? 

Or, compare our supineness and backward- 
ness in this work with the zeal and forwardness 
of other evangelical Christians in all their 
missions, and is the comparison flattering to 
our denominational pride? By what strange 
inconsistency is it that while at home we have 
not been behind the very foremost of these in 
this important work, in all our missions we are 
the most backward? We have vied with them 
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in this work at home, not in the spirit of selfish 
rivalry, but in that of a noble emulation in 
beneficent works, and from a profound con- 
viction that our denominational welfare and 
progress were vitally connected with the estab- 
ment and vigor of such schools. By what 
fatuity is it, then, that while at home, prompted 
by this conviction, we have been generously 
giving millions to render these schools as effi- 
cient denominational aids as possible, we have 
trusted that the Christianity which there in 
that kindly clime needs so great fostering 
care, will somehow, we know not how, when 
transplanted to these ungenial lands of hea- 
then darkness, flourish without such aid ? Sub- 
lime has been our faith ; some may feel rather 
that sublime has been our presumption: I had 
almost said, perilously near to that tempting 
of God, for which our Lord rebuked the 
Tempter. We fly in the face of the history of 
the growth of Christianity, and so of God’s 
method of conducting his work of saving the 
nations, if we expect from such a method any 
thing else but feebleness, decay, and death. 
There is nothing as rational as the growth and 
spread of Christianity; the growth and ad- 
vancement of science are not more so. It is 
substantially-the same in its means and agen- 
cies in all times and places. God does not 
change his way of working with change of lati- 
tude and longitude. Let us not, then, be 
looking any more here than at home for some 
strange and marvellous reversal of his meth- 
ods. We can no more hope for miracles to 
further our work here than there. The only 
miracles we shall see, both here and there, are 
“the greater works ” that Christ promised his 
disciples should attend their labors, —the re- 
newal of individual souls. We can desire no 
richer blessing upon our labors. 

There was a time when, perhaps, without 
immediate risk we could neglect and disregard 
this work ; but that day is forever past. What 
we do must be done quickly and generously, 
or the ground already gained will be lost, irre- 
trievably lost to us. Nay, we are already los- 
ing ground. We cannot therefore safely wait 
until you have provided for all the immediate 
and prospective wants of the home field in this 
respect. The urgency is just as great, just as 
instant, as at home; even more so, taking into 
the account the transition state of the peoples 
of this land. Largely through our own work 
here hitherto, but largely through potent influ- 
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ences over which we have had no control, the 
spirit of the West is abroad in this land, and is 
silently but pervasively moulding the people 
to its life, specially the young. Much the same 
struggle, too, is upon us that you are striving 
in, and here as there it is a struggle for life. 

Rome, believing with wise forethought that 
he who secures the education of the youth of a 
Jand secures therewith spiritual dominancy in 
that land, is here in force with its able and 
indefatigable servants. Ritualism, wése/y imi- 
tating Rome in this respect, has been and still 
is making scarcely less strenuous effort to 
accomplish the same end. And now gov- 
ernment, with more favorable aspect towards 
Buddhism than towards Christianity, is sparing 
neither pains nor money to secure the education 
of the youth of the land to a professedly mere- 
ly secular culture. 

Now I ask, can we safely — nay, I will not 
put it thus —can we heartlessly and recreant- 
ly leave our own spiritual flesh and blood, so to 
speak, —the Christian youth of our own mis- 
sion,—to be trained under such influences as 
these? The thirst for knowledge is abroad 
among them. If we do not satisfy this thirst, 
its satisfaction will be sought elsewhere ; and 
where but at these sources ? 

Brethren, the Centennial is past. Yielding 
to the plea that it should be made the occasion 
and inspiration for one strong, united effort to 
place our home institutions of learning upon a 
secure basis, we have refrained, hitherto, from 
appealing to your benevolence in behalf of this 
work. We rejoice that you have generously, 
and in most cases adequately, provided for the 
present and largely for the prospective needs 
of your home schools.! Having supplied the 
children with bread so bountifully, is it too much 
to ask that a few crumbs of your bounty may 
fall to us, so distant? I fear that our urgent 
cries for help are too often lost in the nearer 
cries of those at home. Our wants are many 
and urgent. Through the noble generosity of 
one person we have an ample site, and shall 
soon have an excellent school building. Be- 
yond this, there is almost an entire want of 
every thing needed in the equipment of such a 
school. Our first want is for sufficient dormi- 


1 It is needless to say that President Packer is en- 
tirely mistaken in reference to the success of the Centen- 
nial movement for the endowment of our home institu- 
tions. It has been thought better, however, to let his 
appeal stand as he wrote it. 
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tory room. At present we have not much more 
than will properly accommodate the half of our 
pupils. With the advance of our higher classes 
we shall soon be greatly embarrassed by the 
want of all appliances for the illustration of the 
sciences. We are even now in immediate 
want of a complete equipment for classes in 
surveying, and very soon shall be in need of 
apparatus for the practical illustration of the 
various natural sciences. Scarcely less essen- 
tial than scientific appliances is an ample li- 
brary. Steps ought to be early taken for the 
gradual collection of this. I need hardly say, 


that, over and above all, a permanent and ade- 
quate endowment is absolutely necessary to 
the highest usefulness of a school of this class. 

Let me then, brethren, lay this matter on 
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your hearts and consciences. Under God the 
future of this work is in your hands. As you 
now sow, you then shall reap. Remember that 
“he which soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly, and he which soweth bountifully shall 
reap also bountifully.” Having brought the 
work to this stage of advancement, shall we 
suffer it to languish for want of adequate means ? 
Does not every consideration of loyalty to 
Christ, and of denominational self-respect, as 
well as the desire of an adequate return for the 
labor already bestowed, urge us to larger sac- 
rifices to bring it to a successful completion ? 
Two things are necessary to this, — consecrated 
wealth and consecrated lives. Shall we with- 
hold either ? 


HINDOOS IN 


ASSAM. 


BY REV. A. K. GURNEY. 


THE Assamese are apparently unimpressi- 
ble; preaching and talking seem to have no 
effect upon them. Some listen attentively and 
respectfully to the words of the preacher, 
others refuse to hear; some are full of argu- 
ment, others say scarcely any thing; some 
ridicule ; many profess to be ignorant. A 
few weeks ago, I was talking with a Hindoo 
whom I met on the highway; I asked him 
what means there were for salvation. He 
answered, “ How can I say?” He was very 
reticent, and tried to hide himself behind his 
ignorance; he was ignorant indeed, but knew 
well enough the need of salvation. 

The ways in which the Hindoos answer the 
preacher are various ; the most frequent is to 
assent to all the preacher says, —to say, “ Yes, 
yes, all that is true,” “ Your honor speaks the 
truth.” One said to me,“ Christianity is true: 
why shouldn’t it be?” If I ask, “ Why do 
you not accept Christianity, then?” they will 
reply, “Christianity is good for you, sahdz, 
but not for me.” To say “ Yes, yes,” to all 
one says, is with them a favorite expedient to 
get rid of one. 

No one will admit that he really worships 
idols. They do not worship the stone, but the 
god in the stone. The idol represents the 
deity or god worshipped, and the gods which 


the idols represent are portions of Deity who 
has taken shape in them ; for example, Krish- 
na is God, who has assumed a certain shape or 
form, or, as they say, “has come out of the 
universal spirit.” It is not the stone itself, 
they say, which gives salvation to those who 
worship it, but the divinity that dwells within 
it. One man said to our preacher, “ God: 
where is he? show him to me.” He had not, 
or pretended not to have, an idea of what 
deity is. Deity, in our sense of the term, is 
unknown to Hindooism. Hindoos do not re- 
gard God as a personal, intelligent being, but 
as a universal substance, of which all things 
animate and inanimate, spiritual and material, 
form part. Gods and men have come forth 
from this universal substance or spirit, and 
return to it again. “ Deity is suffused through 
all space: it is inside of every thing, and out- 
side of every thing. It includes every thing, 
and is itself included by none. God exists in 
every thing, not as a distinct being, but as a 
part of the universal essence. From God 
every thing has proceeded and will proceed, 
and to him every thing will return. A man 
lights a lamp from another lamp, and from 
the second lamp lights a third. All those 
lamps owe the origin of their light to the first 
lamp, and the same substance is communicated 
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to each one of them. So all things have ema- 
nated from and are of the same substance as 
God.” 

This is the explanation of deity from the 
Hindoo’s point of view, as given me by a Brah- 
min, the press pundit. It is pure pantheism, 
and agrees with the view of some people ina 
more civilized land. Of course it is only the 
learned Hindoos who think thus. The com- 
mon people know only Krishna, Shiva, or 
Debi, with their attributes. They will say 
sometimes, “ How can I worship the unseen 
God? I do not see God, how can I worship 
him?” Indeed, it seems like a matter of be- 
lief with them, that the formless God, as they 
term him, cannot be worshipped. He must 
assume form to be worshipped. 

In controversy with Hindoos on Christian- 
ity, they will sometimes, after admitting what 
one says, object that they cannot embrace 
Christianity on account of their parents or 
relatives. In most cases this is merely an 
excuse made to get rid of the missionary ; but 
some may be sincere. I am persuaded that 
there are some Hindoos at least who would 
become Christians were it not for relatives and 
caste. Those especially who have received an 
English education have come to look upon 
Hindooism as effete, and have lost reverence 
for it. 

A while ago I had a conversation with one 
Bhégmon, a press-workman, who seemed to be 
sincere. I asked him why he was travelling 
in the Hindoo path? he replied, because 
his forefathers did: they travelled in it, and 
he could. I tried to show him that this was 
not the true reason: he was not very commu- 
nicative. The next day I heard that he told 
one of our native Christians, “I understood 
well every thing the sahzb said. I know Chris- 
tianity is true ; but I didn’t dare tell the sahzb 
so, for I was afraid he would ask me why I 
didn’t embrace it. I could not have answered 
that question ; so I kept still.” 

Very many Hindoos, I am persuaded, regard 
Christianity as true, but are as far as ever 
from embracing it. They regard Hindooism 
as equally true, and are disposed to cling to it. 

In fact, they have an accommodating theory 
that religions are true. “It is as you think 
it,” they often say: “ Christianity is true, so is 
Hindooism, so is Mohammedanism. I regard 
Hindooism as true, you regard Christianity as 


true: Hindooism is true for me, Christianity 
for you.” “For the European,” they say, 
“ Christianity is good ; for the Hindoo, Hin- 
dooism ; for the Mussulman, Mohammedan- 
ism.” With many this may be, and is, a mere 
subterfuge ; but there is no objection to re- 
garding it as the real belief of many. In 
these cases I always endeavor to show them 
that there can be but one true religion, as 
there is but one God; and if these religions 
oppose each other, as they do, they cannot all 
be true. They will sometimes admit this rea- 
soning, but still bring up their accommodating 
theory. 

It is most difficult to ascertain whether a 
Hindoo is sincere or not. If he asks fora 
tract or a New Testament, he will pretend, 
with the appearance of sincerity, that he wants 
really to ascertain the truth; when in fact he 
wishes to get hold of a book out of which to 
teach his boy, or to obtain the Scriptures to 
ridicule them. 

... Part of my work here is the study of 
the Hindoo shasters. There is no better 
source of information concerning the nature 
and character of Hindooism than the shasters. 
The statements found there may be taken for 
bond fide Hindooism: what the natives say is 
not always to be depended on. . . . There are 
in the shasters many ideas which are good in 
themselves, but their application is absurd and 
ridiculous. For example :— 


“ He who dwells at the feet of the 
World’s lord (Krishna), 
In him is the root of sin cut off.” 


This is the pundit’s comment upon it: “Sin 
is like a tree, whose root is in the heart of 
man. This tree flourishes and grows, puts 
forth leaves and branches, and bears fruit. 
But, as soon as the root is cut off, the branches, 
foliage, blossoms, and fruit wither and die. 
So, if the root of sin in the heart of man is cut 
off, sin perishes, and the effects of sin vanish. 
This takes places with him who worships 
Krishna.” Alas for such a poor application 
of so good an idea! Think of sin perishing in 
the presence of the adulterous Krishna, whose 
life was a continual sin! So these people 
think. May the time come when they shall 
learn to dwell at the feet of Him by whom 
the root of sin is truly cut off! 
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TO EVERY CREATURE. 


Is this possible? and is it therefore our 
duty? The Christians of each age are to give 
the gospel to the people of that age. Every 
Christian is to tell the good news to as many 
as he can reach; Christians are collectively to 
tell it, if they can, to the world. What is the 
limit of our ability and duty? In ten or twen- 
ty years can repentance and remission of'sin 
be preached through Christ to all nations? J 
believe they can. The Christians of the nine- 
teenth century are more able to preach the 
gospel to the whole world than the Christians 
of the first century were to preach it to the 
world of their day. If so, the duty is binding, 
and the last command of our Lord is a sum- 
mons claiming a literal obedience from us all. 


WE CAN DO IT. 


Remember how largely our material facilities 
are increased. When Franklin, printer and 
statesman, wished to marry, his wife’s mother 
objected to the marriage, because there were 
then two presses in America, and she thought 
there was not room for a third. It is nota 
hundred years since, and there are now some 
eight thousand printing-offices in this country 
alone ; a tithe of them could print New Tes- 
taments for the world. 

Only ten years ago, to cross from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific was a six-months’ journey, 
perilous and toilsome in the extreme: now it 
is pleasantly done between Monday morning 
and Saturday night. Any man who has to 
travel much will save eight weeks in every 
ten ; and, if he spend his life in travelling, the 
facilities of travel would practically multiply 
his years fivefold. 

In half a century of travel a missionary can 
now effect as much as he could have done in 
two centuries and a half a hundred years ago. 
The yearly income of England is five or six 
times larger than at the beginning of the 
century, and has doubled within thirty years. 
The income of the United States doubles, it is 
said, every five and twenty years. In printing 
power, in facilities of travel, in material wealth, 
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the Church is incomparably stronger than it 
has ever been. 


WHAT MORE IS NEEDED ? 


But what is it we need to fulfil this duty? 
With 50,000 missionaries at work for ten years, 
and with £15,000,000 a year for ten years to 
support them, it is demonstrable that the gos- 
pel might be preached, and preached repeated- 
ly, to every man and woman and child on 
earth. 

It seems a great company,— 50,000 preach- 
ers; and yet the number is not one per 
cent of the members of evangelical churches 
in Christendom. There are three or four de- 
nominations in America, any one of which 
could supply all the preachers we need. Eng- 
land sent as many men to the Crimea to take 
a single fortress, and to keep up for a few 
years a Mohammedan despotism. Ten times 
the number of men fell on each side in the 
great American war. Five hundred years ago 
the crusades had cost more lives; and they 
sought to win from men well-nigh as chival- 
rous as the invaders an earthly Jerusalem and 
a temporal sovereignty. And cannot 50,000 
redeemed men be found to win back the 
world to Jesus Christ? Have our hymns 
no meaning ? 


“Oh, send ten thousand heralds forth, 
From east to west, from south to north, 
To blow the trump of jubilee, 

And peace proclaim from sea to sea!” 


It seems a great sum,— £150,000,000 ster- 
ling (or $750,000,000) in ten years; yet it is 
less than three pounds a year,—fifteen dollars, 
—from each member of evangelical churches 
in Europe and America. England alone 
spends as much as the whole £150,000,- 
000, every two years, in intoxicating drinks. 
The Crimean war cost £ 100,000,000 ; the Amer- 
ican war, ten times as much. An annual tax 
of seven pence in the pound on the income of 
Great Britain would yield the £150,000,000 
we need. Nay, more. It would not be diffi- 
cult to name ten thousand professing Christians 
who could give it all. 
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Looking only at men and money, is it not 
self-evident that it cam be done ? 


NO INSURMOUNTABLE DIFFICULTIES. 


I have not forgotten the difficulties of all 
kinds that surround this enterprise,— travel, 
sickness, new tongues, unknown regions, bar- 
barous tribes, the great wrath of one who 
would soon perceive that his time is short. I 
know or can imagine them all. But I venture 
to say that, whatever these difficulties, they 
would be overcome if English national honor, 
or American progress, or the German Father- 
land, or Swiss liberties, were at stake; if dia- 
mond-beds or gold-fields had been discovered ; 
nay, if even a Nile were to be traced and 
mapped. Is there a part of the earth that 
English or German speaking people could not 
penetrate for a consideration? And shall 
Christ’s commands and the world’s needs fail 
to move? I repeat it; 2¢ can be done! 


SUCCESS OF MISSIONS. 


But ours is a practical age. Charity begins 
at home. We work for present results. We 
want them told upon the palm. The field of 
missions is distant, the process costly, the 
success small. Is it not truer economy and 
wiser philanthropy to work in our respective 
countries till they are evangelized and saved ? 
My reply is, I plead for home also. Wherever 
men are found who have not heard the gospel 
often and earnestly proclaimed, there we are 
to preach it, as at first “in Jerusalem and Ju- 
dzea, in Samaria, and to the very ends of the 
earth.” Such is the divine order. Already, 
however, we have more devout men laboring 
for the evangelization of London than all 
Christians send for the evangelization of the 
world. 

In New York there is a larger evangelical 
agency sustained by Christian people, than all 
the missionaries of all the foreign evangelical 
societies of America. Begin at home by all 
means, but do not end there. If the world is 
to wait for the gospel till London and New 
York are converted, till nothing more is needed 
here, the world will never get the gospel at all. 

And, as to the smallness of the success of 
missions, I entirely deny the accuracy of the 
assertion. It is demonstrable that the success 
of the gospel in the last one hundred years is 
greater than the success it achieved in any 
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preceding hundred years; I may even say, in 
any preceding two hundred and fifty years. 
We look back fondly on the first ages, and 
sigh for the gift of tongues and for Pentecostal 
blessings ; and yet in the last century more 
has been done to give the Bible to the world 
than was done in the first ten centuries of our 
era. Twenty versions at most were made in 
the first one thousand years: in the last one 
hundred years, a hundred and twenty have 
been made, in languages spoken by more than 
half the globe. There are more conversions 
to Christianity from heathenism, in proportion 
to the number of our preachers, than there are 
at home. It costs more per man to make a 
Christian in London or in New York than it 
costs in heathendom. 

Even when Constantine proclaimed Christi- 
anity as the religion of the Roman Empire, the 
nominal Christians of the empire were fewer 
than one-fifteenth of the population ; and, when 
the’Christians were most numerous in those 
ages, they never exceeded one hundredth part 
of the population of the entire globe. Nominal 
Christians are now one-fifth. Each generation 
of the modern world consists of 30,000,000 of 
children, and they have to be Christianized in- 
dividually one by one. Of these 30,000,000, 
one-fifth, or 6,000,000, become nominally 
Christians, and a considerable proportion of 
them really Christians. In the old Roman 
Empire, there were not 3,000,000 of nominal 
Christians out of every 30,000,000; while for 
the whole world the nominal Christians were 
only about halfa million out of every 30,000,000, 
If any one wish for these facts in detail, he 
may find them in a sermon preached years 
ago by the Rev. Henry Venn, and in a recent 
address delivered by Canon Lightfoot. 

Had the results been different, there still 
stands the Master’s command, the marching 
orders of the Church. But, in fact, our obedi- 
ence to that command is enforced by prophecy, 
—the promise of final victory, —as it is also 
by victories already achieved. We can do it ; 
and God has encouraged us to proceed. 


PREACHING : NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS. 


The recommendations of some such effort 
so simple and so comprehensive — the preach- 
ing of the gospel and xothing more to every 
creature, and wothing Jess — are clear and de- 
cisive. 

First of all, it is God’s own ordinance ; the 
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divine method of man’s amelioration. The 
contempt of the foolishness of preaching has 
not yet died out. Signs, miracles, sensa- 
tionalism, are still deemed by some to be 
essential wisdom. Culture — educational, zs- 
thetic, political—is still sought for as the 
precursor of the gospel, or as its substitute. 
But God’s power and wisdom is still the story 
of the cross, delivered, as it ought to be, with 
prayer and tears. Some will not believe, but 
multitudes will; and we shall have discharged 
our conscience, and have obeyed our Lord. 

And how our work would simplify and ex- 
tend if we confined it to this business of 
preaching the gospel! Many men would be 
found, of every class and of various social 
positions, competent to do this work, but not 
competent to become pastors, and not caring 
to take upon them the business labors of many 
modern missionaries, — good plain men, full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost. Nay, might not 
our best men,—our laymen and pastors, — 
whether young or old, be prepared to give five 
years or ten, or parts of every year, to this 
specific work, who are not prepared to become 
missionaries for life in the common meaning 
of the term ? 

What enormous anxieties would be spared 
us in connection with mission buildings, and 
churches, and schools,—the dead weight of 
many existing agencies! All these things 
would come in time, but they would come in- 
dependently of those who make it their busi- 
ness to preach the gospel. Churches would 
be formed by thousands; but they would be 
left to the New Testament, and to native pas- 
tors, being commended not selfishly, but from 
enlightened conviction, ‘“‘to God, and to the 
word of his grace.” A freer Christian life 
might be the result of such an arrangement; 
but the life would be more true, more natural, 
and, I believe, more abiding. 

Is not some such comprehensive plan 
needed moreover to strengthen the faith of 
the Church, and to prove to the world that we 
believe what we profess? We say, indeed, 
that the gospel is God’s remedy for man’s 
sinfulness and misery: we say, besides, that 
it is the honor and business of the Church to 
make it known. Every one sees, however, 
that our present agencies, with only their mil- 
lion and a half a year for the evangelization of 

800,000,000 of people, do not mean business ; 
and there is, in consequence, wide-spread in- 
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fidelity in relation to the gospel, and in rela 
tion to the sincerity of the Christian Church. 
If evangelical Christendom were to resolve in 
God’s strength, to do as Christ bids her, — 
give the gospel right away to every creature, — 
it would be a confirmation of our faith, and the 
completest answer that could be given to papal 
infallibility and to rationalistic unbelief. 


REv. Dr. ANGUS, 
Before the Evangelical Alliance. 


AMONG THE KAH-CHINS. 


In a letter from Mr. Henry Soltan, of the 
Inland China Mission, to Mr. Rand, now in 
this country, he speaks of a six-weeks’ visit 
among the Kah-Chins with Mr. Stevenson, and 
says they were warmly welcomed by all. Mr. 
Soltan writes: “Instead of finding raw savages 
as we had been led to expect, we found a peo- 
ple as civilized as the Burmans with the ex- 
ception of having no written language. Their 
family ties seem far closer and more highly re- 
spected. In many respects they resemble the 
Karens, whom they claim as_ belonging to the 
same race, and being brethren. 

“ We were invitedin the first instance by the 
Matten Psaubwa, who wanted some medicines 
for his relatives and people. He received us 
most kindly into his large house, built of tim- 
ber and bamboos. The houses are very long, 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet, 
raised about three feet from the ground, but 
the roof comes down almost to the ground in 
many places. Down the centre of the house 
for the whole length is the passage, and on 
either side are little rooms divided off by bam- 
boo partitions. In each room is a fireplace on 
which burns a wood fire all day. The room 
immediately inside the entrance door is the 
guest-room ; but, not being screened off from 
the passage, the guests are subject to the scru- 
tiny of the household all day and night, as 
every one has to pass through their room 
coming and going. 

“The houses have no windows, for fear the 
nats willcome in: at the farther end of the house 
is another door, but only the members of the 
household are allowed to use it, because it is 
the special door for the house za¢stouse. The 

houses are generally full of smoke and very dark. 
As arule,no table or chairs are to be found 
in them; and the people themselves are decid- 
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edly dirty. They never wash their bodies, but 
do wash their faces and hands and heads. The 
sons marry, and bring home their wives to the 
family house ; each married couple having a 
private room. All the unmarried girls occupy 
another room ; and the men are kept, again, in 
another apartment. Polygamy is allowed, but 
not much practised, as it is too expensive ; a 
wife being only obtainable on payment of a 
heavy dowry. 

“Slavery exists, and forms a regular branch 
of barter and trade; but you never find the 
slaves badly treated or unhappy. Little boys 
and girls are sold at prices varying from twenty 
to one hundred rupees, and part of the dowry 
paid for a wife is one or more slaves. The 
slaves are allowed to marry, but the children 
become the property of the master. 


“Nat worship is the only religion. Every 
sickness is caused by the nats, and they have 
therefore to be propitiated. Many times the 
question was asked me: ‘Has my daughter a 
natin her eye?’ ‘Is the za¢in my stomach ?’ 
&c. The stethoscope was supposed to be an 
instrument for ascertaining whether there was 
a nat inside people or not. 

“When a person is ill, the ‘ Doom-sa’ or 
priest is called in ; and he has to announce what 
kind of spirit has entered the individual, and 
requires to be appeased. He then states what 
offering shall be made; and, when the time of 
offering is fixed, he proceeds to kill the animal, 
and say over the prayers, also pouring water on 
the ground. Sometimes a buffalo or pig is 
killed, but generally a fowl. 

“ At the time of a person’s deaththey sac- 
rifice buffaloes, and have great feasting, neigh- 
bors coming from all the surrounding villages 
to participate. The bodies are kept in the 
house in a strong coffin, made of a solid tree 
hollowed into, for a month, six weeks, or two 
months. When the funeral time approaches, 
more buffaloes are sacrificed, and death-dances 
are danced outside the house. Every night 
while the body remains in the house, a death- 
dance takes place. I attended oneor two. It 
consists in marching in a peculiar manner, to 
the music of two or three gongs, up and down 
the main passage of the house. 

“We went about without any revolvers or 
guns or knives, and nothing to fear. The peo- 
ple were most grateful for the medicines, and 
begged us to come again. The climate and 
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scenery were /ovely; bracing winds and white 
frosts, and such splendid steep hills.” 


A COMPARISON AND A CONTRAST. 


THE Bassein Sgau Karen churches sup- 
ported, during the whole or part of the travel- 
ling season of 1876-7, five missionaries among 
the heathen in foreign fields (Bhamo and 
Prome), and fourteen among the heathen of 
their own district, at a total cost of Rs. 1,100. 
This in addition to the entire support of their 
own pastors and village schools, and very lib- 
eral donations to the Normal and Industrial 
Institute. 

The conservatory was filled with a rare col- 
lection of tropical trees and plants. . The own- 
er was intelligent, as the times go; a truly 
hospitable, Christian gentleman. Yet he ac- 
tually spent more thought and money in a year 
on that one banana-tree, the only use of which 
was to gratify the taste and curiosity of its owner 
and his friends, than he did to save from the 
eternal hell, a hundred millions of banana-eating 
men and women. His own Lord and Master 
cared enough for the banana-eaters to die for 
them on the cross; and on a momentous oc- 
casion he intimated that it would please him if 
his disciples would give them the gospel. Our 
friend of botanical tastes (he is dead now) re- 
joiced to be numbered among the disciples of 
the world-Saviour. He made a pet of his pas- 
tor, and gavea thousand dollars to upholster the 
church, and another thousand for the organ: 
yet to carry out his Lord’s last command, and 
save the heathen, he contented himself with 
giving the price of half a box of Havanas ex- 
actly thirteen times, and then went peacefully 
to his reward. C. H. C. 


THE PRIMITIVE MISSIONARIES. 


At the first promulgation of the gospel by 
the apostles and early Christians, the perse- 
cutions they met with were no mere contin- 
gencies unforeseen by the divine prescience ; 
no inevitable necessity from which there was 
no escape, and which fad therefore to be 
endured. On the contrary, the wisdom of 
God deliberately arranged that the followers 
of the meek and lowly Jesus, the crucified 
Nazarene, should be just in that position 
which rendered them most @xposed to such 
treatment, and least able to escape from or 
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to repel it. Themselves Jews, — and as such 
sharing the hatred and contempt felt by the 
Gentiles for all the Jews, — they were, further, 
poor and illiterate, and exposed to a hostility 
from their own people far exceeding that of 
the Gentiles. The religion they promulgated 
entailed to many loss of reputation, of posses- 
sions, banishment, and even death itself. And 
when they died it was by no honored death, 
but as falsely accused of the vilest of crimes, 
and as cruelly martyred with every extremity 
of torture. But, apart from the glorious re- 
ward these sufferings secured to the perse- 
cuted ones, the sufferings themselves were the 
very conditions of greatest success: they 
made the Christian name and the Christian 
faith known as otherwise they could not have 
been known, and kept the Christian Church 
pure as it otherwise could not have been. It 
was with the decline of persecutions, that the 
decline of the Church began ; worldly prosper- 
ity, and not adversity, brought in spiritual 
death. And it is lack of this element,— of real 
privation and deep suffering for Christ’s sake, 
—that enfeebles the energies of the Church at 
home, and causes the limited success of her 
missions abroad. 

What sustained the primitive Christians 
under all these trials and _ persecutions ? 
FAITH IN THE LIVING GOD, AND IN HIM 
ALONE. They never thought of leaning on 
human wealth or human power ; never raised 
the question how they were going to be sup- 
ported, or how they were to be protected. 
They raised no question as to whether the 
door was open or not, oras to what would be 
the consequence of their mission. Command- 
ed to go everywhere, they went everywhere ; 
commanded to preach the Word, they preached 
it : some accepted it, and they rejoiced greatly ; 
some rejected it and persecuted them, and 
they rejoiced that their Master had counted 

them worthy to suffer for his sake. By sub- 
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mission they conquered; through weakness 
they became a power which none could over- 
throw. Driven from one place, they never 
thought of resisting, but surely gathered that 
God intended them to work elsewhere ; and 
persecution only proved to them like mowing 
to the grass, or like the roller to the lawn. 
And yet they were men and women of like 
passions as ourselves ; had no calling in which 
we do not share, no power which is refused 
to us, and no reward to which we may not 
attain. 

In this course they were only following in 
the footsteps of their Master. God had used 
angelic messengers ; but not as an angel did 
he come. If he had been born as a Roman 
citizen, he could not have been crucified ; but 
Jesus became a Jew, and could therefore be 
subject to that death. Not at the feet of 
Gamaliel was fe brought up, but as a car- 
penter in despised Nazareth was his early life 
spent. He repelled Satan by the word of God, 
using only the weapons with which we are 
provided. Without means of his own, he was 
dependent on charity for his support: “ the 
foxes had holes, the birds of the air had 
nests,” but he had not where to lay his head. 
When no hospitality was offered, — 


“Cold mountains and the desert air 
Witnessed the fervor of his prayer ;” 


and a night of devotion succeeded a day of toil. 
Hungry, he sought in vain for fruit at a way- 
side tree ; faint and weary, he was fain to beg 
from Samaria’s daughter a drop of cold water 
to refresh his parched frame. Not by resist- 
ing, but by dying, he overcame him who had 
the power of death, even the Devil. Such was 
the lesson taught in the life of the Lord Jesus : 
who wishes to learn it? “He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear ;” “for even hereunto 
were ye Called.” — China’s Millions. 


Mission to the Burmans. 
LETTER FROM Mrs. BAILEY. 
HentTHADA, March 19, 1877. 
A VISIT TO THE JUNGLE VILLAGES. — Last week 
I took a dozen of the girls and an old preacher, and 
went out to visit the villages in the jungle. In the 
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first village we visited, we stopped during the heat 
of the day in a zayat in front of a priest’s house. 
We unpacked our cooking-utensils, cooked our 
breakfast, and then had worship. One old man 
presented himself as an inquirer, to whom we 
talked and gave books. 
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VISITING A MONASTERY. —I then went to the 
‘monastery to see the priest. He was a very affable 
man, treated me. with great courtesy, and talked 
intelligently on most subjects; but, when I ap- 
proached the subject of religion, he put up his 
hand for me to stop, saying he knew all about our 
religion, that he had received a Bible from Mr. 
Crawley, and had read it thoroughly. “And do 
you not find it good?” —“‘ Yes, some parts are 
very good, and, when I come to those parts, I can- 
not resist the temptation to worship the book ; the 
words spoken by Christ himself are so good, I feel 
when I read them that they are none other than 
the words of God, and I prostrate myself before 
them; but I do not wish to change my religion, for, 
after all, the best part of our books are like yours, 
only we call things by different names.” I told 
him I should like to read some of his good books, 
and he said he would give me one of their sacred 
books. I then gave him a copy of Miss Haswell’s 
excellent tract, “ Who is Man’s Lord ?” and begged 
him to read it, as I was sure he would be_ richly 
paid for the perusal. Then we talked on various 
subjects; and when I left he seemed so pleased 
with my visit that he gave me a beetle-box, the 
shape of a bird, which was a great compliment. 
He had said that it had been offered to him; that, 
when the laymen gave priests any thing, they did 
not call it a gift, but an offering. I laughingly said, 
“Then you make an offering to me, not a gift ?”” — 
“Why, yes.” — “‘ Very well: when your people make 
offerings to you, you say, ‘Well done,’ and wish 
them some good thing in their next state. So I say 
to you, ‘Well done: may you have five hundred 
fairies to wait upon you!’” This caused a general 
burst of laughter from the crowd who sat around 
us; for they saw how ridiculous it was for a woman 
to be using to the priest the silly formula which 
the priests use when they receive presents. The 
priest laughed heartily too, and said, “ Oh! the 
mamma knows the language of the priests.” He 
then said that when he heard us sing, he told all 
his people to come and hear us; that he wanted 
to come too, but did not dare to, as I had some 
fine-looking girls with me, and he feared the temp- 
tation to look at them might prove too great. 

A NIGHT IN A KAREN VILLAGE. — After some 
time spent with the people, we started on our way 
again, and spent the night at a Karen village, and 
were entertained by them right royally. They 
cooked rice and curry for the girls, and were sur- 
prised and delighted to see me eat with them. 

CONTINUING THE JOURNEY. — The next morn- 
ing we started at daylight, and travelled till noon, 
and stopped till evening. It was a very small vil- 
lage, and the best place we could find was an ox- 
shed. The people were nearly all away from home, 
so we had but a few people to talk to. It was 
very hot, and we were tired: so we spread some 
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mats on the ground, and went to sleep. As soon 
as it was cool enough, we started on our way, and 
reached Paing Yan Nan about sunset. The native 
preacher met us, and we were soon well established 
in the zayat which answers for a chapel. ‘ Where 
is your cook, and what will you eat?” said the 
preacher to me. “TI will eat whatever you have 
in the village, and my cook will be found among 
these girls.” — “* What ! did you not bring a regular 
cook to do your cooking ?”” —“ No: why should I? 
I have become a Burman. I can eat Burmese food, 
and sit on the floor : only give me enough, and I will 
not suffer.” That made a wonderful impression on 
him. He went about the preparations at once, and 
cooked the food himself, and sent me quite a nice 
dinner, which [ enjoyed very much. The next day 
I made some inquiries into the state of affairs, and 
found that the work had not only ceased to pro- 
gress, but had actually declined until there was not 
one of the old Christians left. 

THE PERPLEXITIES OF A MISSION STATION, — 
I was perplexed beyond expression to know what 
to do. Upon close examination I found that the 
Station was opened some twelve or fifteen years 
ago. About twelve men were baptized the first 
year, and in a few years afterwards there were 
twenty-nine Christians. They had a preacher and 
teacher sent to them. The missionary also built 
a chapel for them, bought a house for the native 
preacher, and a boat for those who lived in the dis- 
tance, so that the preacher might have no excuse 
for not visiting the neighboring villages on the 
stream. 

At different times other new ones were baptized; 
but some moved away, others grew cold, and finally 
left off coming to chapel. The preacher himself 
got into trouble, was dismissed from the ministry, 
went into business. The school-teacher also went 
astray, took a second wife, was dismissed from the 
church; so affairs grew worse and worse. The 
few remaining Christians fell off ; and last year, 
when Mr. C. made up the statistics, he found none 
in that village to record, soit was dropped from 
the minutes. In the mean time the preacher seemed 
penitent. Mr. C. put him on the preachers’ list 
again; and there he was in that little village of 
eighteen houses, preaching on Sunday to an empty 
house, and doing on week-days I know not what. 
You will see how difficult it was for me to decide 
what to do; for here was a man esteemed by Mr, 
George as wholly unworthy of his salary, and yet 
promised a salary by Mr. Crawley. I had to ex- 
amine into his case before I could have any opin- 
ion of my own; and that examination proved to me 
that I could not conscientiously pay him a salary 
to remain there, for the whole number of houses 
accessible by him was only about two hundred, 
according to his own showing. The people far 
and near knew of his trouble with Mr. George, and 
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also of the teacher’s bad conduct. So I thought 
that, though the preacher might be ever so peni- 
tent and honest and earnest, he ought to be re- 
moved from that place; and, as he was anxious 
to go to a larger village to the north of Hentha- 
da, I decided that I would give him a trial there. 
1 found, upon examining the men of the village, 
that they did not wish a Christian school : so I re- 
solved that I would not send thema teacher. So 
the work of that village is given up for the pres- 
ent. I went from Paung Yan Nan to Zalone, and 
found the Christians in a better condition, I called 
on them, ate with them, and think I did some 
good. 
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LETTER FROM MR. PHILLIPS. 
Tura, March 31, 1877. 

DiscouRAGING NEws FROM Home. — Your 
letter of Feb. 3 reached us just a few hours after 
we had ridden into Tura on the 21st inst. It was 
both encouraging and discouraging. You have our 
thanks for the words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment in your written letter ; but we can hardly be 
cheered by the contents of the circular in reference 
to the condition of the treasury. When we already 
feel that the work is suffering for want of means, 
it is disheartening to look forward to further re. 
trenchment. My plans here are still so immature 
that I can hardly anticipate what will be the effect ; 
but in the older part of the field, where Brother 
Mason has charge, we cannot now see that it 
means any thing else than withholding the means 
of grace from some asking for them, and with- 
drawing them from some places where they are 
now being felt, if not enjoyed. It means refusing 
to send Christian teachers to some heathen vil- 
lages now asking for them, dismissing some now 
in employment, and lessening the number of those 
preparing for the work. If the brethren and sisters 
cannot give us the needed means for the work, or 
fail to do as well as they are able, we must do the 
best we can with what they send us. The outlook 
for our short vision is not encouraging. Yet we 
may know that the work is the Lord’s, that he is 
able, and that in the end it shall not suffer. 

In Tura at Last. —I am glad that we are here 
at last. We have been desiring to come for the 
last two years, and have been praying God, that, 
if in accordance with his will, he would make it 
possible for us to come. He has made it possible, 
and I am willing to accept the fact as a providen- 
tial indication that we are in the right path. By 
his grace we will set up our banner in the name of 
the Lord, Pray for us, that we may never forget 
wherein our strength lies; pray with us, that we 
may speedily find willing hearers who shall soon 
learn to love the good way. 
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MIssiON PREMISES. —I, too, am sorry that I 
could not go forward with the erection of the mis- 
sion bungalow when I was here in November and 
December. But, had I persisted in carrying out 
my intention of doing so before bringing Mrs, 
Phillips here, it would have necessitated our re- 
maining in Gowalpara until next cold season, and 
I can hardly think would have been greatly cheaper 
inthe end. This little house that we are now living 
in will cost less than Rs. 200, and will be very easi- 
ly made into a chapel by removing the temporary 
bamboo partitions. It is built also close to the 
road leading to the interior, in just the place where 
I shall want the chapel to stand. 

April 1. SEED SOWING. — We have just had 
a religious service in our house to-day (Sunday) 
at which twenty Garos were present. Last Sunda, 
a goodly number were in; a few of these are Chris- 
tians. ‘Two of our Garo servants are Christians. 
I have a preacher with me, and there are several 
Christians from the Damra side here on business. 
Yet the majority are unconverted. Most of them are 
my Garo coolies. Last Sunday six from a heathen 
village near forty miles distant were present, and 
attentively heard the gospel for the first time. To- 
day two were passing at the time of service, and, 
attracted by the singing, came in and listened atten- 
tively. lam more and more persuaded that the 
location for a chapel is favorable. It may be that 
little of the seed thus sown in the hearts of those 
passing to and fro will bring fruit, yet we may pray 
and earnestly hope. It is a new word to them all. 

A Baptism. — One of the men concerning whom 
I wrote you last, who was so interested, has since 
been baptized, with his wife, at one of our Christian 
villages. He has now returned to me with two of 
his brothers, heathen, I think it a great favor that 
I can have these, my Garo workmen, so under my 
immediate influence. Iam expecting more will be 
baptized ere long. We are just beginning: I hope 
ere long to send you the news of souls saved. May 
God grant it! but, if not, may he give us grace to 
labor and wait. 


Mission to the Teloogoos. 
LETTER FROM Mr. CLouGH. 
INnp1a, April 10, 1877. 

No DELIVERANCE YET. —I see it stated, in 
some of our American papers, that rain has fallen, 
and hence the famine here is at an end. Would 
to God it were so! but such is far from being in 
accordance with the facts in the case. ’Tis true, 
that rain has come, and that some tanks are filled, 
and that, generally speaking, the fear of a water- 
famine, which was much dreaded, has pretty well 
passed away. Grass has also started up a little, 
and certain sorts of grain have been sown; and 
fodder enough to keep cattle from perishing will 
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be reaped, we hope. But no harvest of grain for 
man can be looked for until about the rst of Sep- 
tember next, five long months from this date. A 
month from now the south-west monsoon will be 
due, and the hot winds will dry and parch every 
thing before them. 

A FEARFUL Work. —At the present time there 
are about sixty-eight thousand in the Nellore Dis- 
trict employed on relief works ; and seven thou- 
sand others of the poor, old, and blind, &c., are fed 
gratuitously. In the famine district of the Madras 
Presidency there are about eight hundred thousand 
employed on relief works, and a hundred thousand 
and upwards fed gratuitously daily. About Ongole 
and west of here, cholera and small-pox together 
with the famine have done a fearful work. Over 
a hundred Christians connected with this mission 
have died of these diseases since Christmas. The 
heathen have perished in some places near here so 
fast that the dead could not be buried ; and whole 
villages are now deserted, all either having died 
or run away. Even here at the headquarters of 
the district, dead bodies by the road-side with 
dogs eating them, or crows picking away at the 
corpse, are not uncommon sights. No work of any 
consequence, except relief works established by 
government, is to be had: hence, of course, the 
great mass of the poor are either on these relief 
works, or are in sore distress. Many, I am sorry 
to say, and among them some Christians, hanging 
on to the old Brahminical doctrine of fate, choose 
rather to remain in their villages and probably die 
than seek relief at a distance. 

GOVERNMENT HAS DONE, AND IS DOING NOBLY. 
—I think that the history of the world shows no 
government more magnanimous in its policy to the 
poor and distressed than the Madras Presidency 
of India in this emergency. The number actually 
receiving aid now shows but a part of the good 
deeds done: the timely importation of rice in 
large quantities, and the keeping this in store to 
meet any necessity, keeps down the price of grain 
along all seaport towns, and has an influence far 
into the interior. By going fifty miles from almost 
any village, the poor starving coolies, or any one 
not too lazy or too proud to work, may have enough 
to eat to sustain life. But, as before said, fata/ism, 
and the love of home and native villages, are 
working great mischief. ‘The poorer ones are now 
trying to live on the fruit of the cactus, which is 
very plentiful almost everywhere, and on a small 
ground-nut, the botanical name of which is “ Cy- 
phus rotundus.” Of course the mortality soon from 
dysentery, &c., will be fearful. 

THE CHRISTIANS IN THE FAMINE.—As for 
Christians, I do not know of any who have actually 
died of hunger, though probably many have been 
attacked with cholera brought on by improper 
food. The Lord has been very, very good to us 
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here. Though many have died and gone to heaven 
though all have suffered from hunger, and though 
abused by heathen, and told that they were the 
cause of the famine, I have not yet heard of a 
single convert denying Jesus. 

THE Favor oF GOD AND MAN. — God’s Spirit 
has not been withdrawn from us. March 9, I 
baptized upon profession of faith in Jesus a hun- 
dred and four. Friends have been raised up here, 
who have aided us nobly. F. R. W. Sharp, Esq., 
collector of Nellore formerly, but now of Tanjore, 
has sent to me since Sept. 1, for preachers, 
“cholera evangelists,”? — men who travel from 
village to village where cholera is, give cholera 
medicine and preach Jesus to the sick and dying, 
and for relief to those of our church in distress, — 
over Rs. 1,700, and thousands of cholera pills and 
chloradyne, &c., from his own private purse. By his 
recommendation also I have received a loan of 
Rs. 1,000 from government to be re-loaned to the 
comparatively well-to-do Christians. This is to 
be paid on or before July, 1878, zéthout interest. 

A FAVORABLE ConTRACT. — Feb. 7, seeing that 
something further must be done, or benevolence 
or relief on a larger scale inaugurated, I visited 
the engineers (Lieut. Rowson, R. E., and Major 
Chambers, R. E.) in charge of the East Coast 
Canal at Katapalam. The result was, that I con- 
tracted to dig three miles and three and one-half 
JSurlongs of the canal. The canal is about seventy 
feet wide at the surface, thirty feet at the bottom, 
and sixty feet deep on an average. The amount 
of the contract is about Rs. 60,000. I have got 
very liberal terms indeed. (1) I am allowed to 
pay all coolies coming to the canal a certain amount, 
enough to pay all expense from their village to my 
camp. (2) Iam allowed to build a hut for each five 
coolies, and charge the amount. I now have one 
hundred and fifty huts built. (3) Toall the old, weak, 
blind, &c., and where a widow has several small chil- 
dren, I can give at my discretion subsistence-allow- 
ance. (4) The sick are supplied with medicine, 
and are attended by a native educated in the Ma- 
dras Medical College, and have money given suf- 
ficient to diet them. (5) I have a bazaar near 
camp, and grain sold at a reasonable rate. (6) I 
re-let my contract to my native assistants and lead- 
ing Christians, in tracts one hundred yards in length, 
at the same rate as I get of government. (7) Their 
head men are furnished with tools by me, which I 
receive of government free of charge. I also ad- 
vance to them money which has been advanced to 
me; and they re-let again the canal work to families 
or villages or individuals, to suit all as far as pos- 
sible. The head men retain about one pie (about 
one-third of a cent) for each cubic yard excavated. 
I now have some thirteen hundred coolies at work 
under thirteen or fourteen of my evangelists and 
teachers. This work will continue until about 
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July 1, when I hope all the coolies will be re- 
quired at their homes. Thus, as matters now 
stand, I claim that there is 70 famine at my camp. 
The sick are cared for, the weak, old, and children 
are fed gratuitously; and the able-bodied, if they 
work well, can not only live, but lay up money every 
day. You will notice also that I have got good 
lucrative appointments for some twelve assistants 
as head men, “ captains of hundreds.” One other 
assistant I have fro tem. in charge of the tools, 
another in charge of the hospital as general over- 
seer under the “dresser;” two others are camp- 
watchers, all in government employ until my con- 
tract is finished. Of course the appropriation for 
native preachers and village schools made to me 
for the current year would not last a month at pres- 
ent prices in the interior. Hence all who are able- 
bodied men, and those of a business turn, are on 
the canal, while the older ones, those feeble in 
health, &c., I try to keep travelling as usual. 

Thus, so far as we poor mortals can see, no 
Christian here need die of hunger before July 1, 
atleast. We rejoice and thank God. Before this 
reaches you, I presume that I shall have four or 
five thousand in my camp. They must come or 
die : there is no middle road, Oh that they may 
be wise before they get too weak to walk! Five or 
six preachers are out now calling the disciples to 
“come to camp, and live.” I have a large pendal 
of polingree leaves; and my tent has now been 
pitched under it, or near it, for two months. I 
have to spend about one-half of my time in the 
camp. Of course all my work is gratuitously done, 
though I could let out my contract as a whole to 
heathen speculators, and pocket ten per cent 
(Rs. 6,000), and not leave the mission-house. But 
I believe this contract is God’s plan to save life. 
It is opposite Ongole : hence my camp is only about 
eight miles from here. 

After July 1, when the work on the canal closes, 
while the Christians are waiting for the first crop 
to ripen, we shall have hard times indeed, — hard 
for the Christians, hard for the evangelists and 
teachers, and hard for me. But we have been sus- 
tained hitherto; and I will not distrust God, and 
borrow trouble now about July. 


fHlission to the Chinese. 
LETTER FROM MR. PARTRIDGE, 
Swatow, March 8, 1877. 
A TRIP FoR OBSERVATION. —I took a trip 
recently which I am sure you would have enjoyed: 
so I propose to tell you about it. The German 
Basle Mission has, for fifteen years, had a station 
in the district of Chong Lok, about a hundred and 
fifty miles from Swatow. Rev. J. C. Gibson, of the 
Presbyterian Mission here, wished to visit that 
tation to learn their method of conducting their 
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schools ; and I accompanied him. We left home 
in their mission boat on the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, Jan. 10. A delightful sail carried us up the bay 
to the mouth of the Kit Ie River. From this point 
the boatmen rowed for four hours; and then we 
came to anchor for the night, three miles below the 
city of Kit Ie. Thus far the only incident that I 
recall occurred at supper-time. I had told our inex- 
perienced cook to warm over the cold potatoes, by 
using a little lard in the frying-pan. He made the 
potatoes into balls, and attempted to fry them after 
the style of doughnuts. The result was a combina- 
tion of about two parts of lard with one of potatoes, 
which was not altogether satisfactory, and which 
rendered a dose of “ pain-killer ” necessary the nex 
day. 

THE JOURNEY CONTINUED. — As early as the 
tide would admit on the morning of the 11th, we 
went up the river, landing just after noon at Lze 
Lai Kang, where we met burden,bearers previously 
engaged. A walk of ten miles took us to the large 
market town of 1 Ow, where the Presbyterians 
have a chapel in which we spent the night. We 
were then about fifty-five miles from home. Our 
own station at Hue Sua is but a few miles south of 
Mi Ow, and thus far I was on familiar ground. We 
here engaged chairs for the journey of twenty-five 
miles to Ho Po. Our two chairs, four burden-bear- 
ers, cook, and boy made a very respectable train. 
This day’s journey (Friday, Jan. 12) was a de- 
lightful one. Our road led us over hills, through 
valleys, and across streams. The scenery in every 
direction was a marked contrast to that nearer the 
coast. The hills were covered with grass and 
ferns, and the streams were clear and sparkling 
When we pleased, we sat in our chairs, but I sup- 
pose we walked more than half the time. At 
times our road was a very narrow one along the 
face of a steep mountain, the summit of which was 
far above us; and far below was the rocky bed of 
a stream, its banks lined with shrubs and forest- 
trees. 

A RESTING-PLACE WITH GRATUITOUS REFRESH- 
MENT. — Along in the afternoon we came to a vil- 
lage where there is an open resting-place, at which 
tea made of guava-leaves is furnished gratis to all 
who wish ; some benevolent man years ago having 
left a sum of money, the interest of which provides 
for thirty travellers a refreshing drink. Here we 
reached the boundary of our dialect. Beyond this 
place we had to call our interpreters into service, 
the Hakka people speaking a dialect so diverse 
from ours, that we could not intelligibly ask the 
Shortly after leaving this rest- 
ing-place, we came to a temple on the border of a 
lakelet. The miniature lake, the miniature temple, 
and the overhanging trees, formed a picture too 
beautiful to be thus wholly given up to idolatry. 
We reached Ho Po an hour or more before sunset 
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Our Presbyterian friends have a chapel here also, 
and are doing a very encouraging work among the 
Kakkas. We found here conveniences for a hot 
bath, which proved most refreshing after the long 
day’s journey. 

ANOTHER Day’s TRAMP.— The next day was 
Saturday, and we had but ten miles to make in 
order to reach the village where we intended to 
spend the sabbath. Our road led us at times 
around the base of hills, and at times over their 
summits. Everywhere these hills were covered 
with ferns or shrubs, or with large forest-trees, 
many of which were unfamiliar. 

The village of Ngo Hun Sang (Five Cloud 
Valley) was our destination, a hamlet in a broad 
valley. This was a genuine Hakka village, very 
different in appearance from the towns in the 
vicinity of Swatow. Lime is a luxury seldom in- 
dulged in. The houses are built of sun-dried 
bricks made of mud, into which a little chopped 
rice straw has been thoroughly worked. The 
mortar with which these bricks are laid up is 
simply mud, worked to a proper consistency by 
the feet of buffaloes. As a rule, the houses are 
but one story high ; the tiles are laid on without 
cement of any kind, indicating that there are no 
heavy gales in that section. One blow such as we 
often have here near the coast would unroof the 
entire village. A few of the better class of houses 
are plastered on the outside with lime cement. 
The roofs project two or three feet beyond the line 
of the walls, and thus protect them from the heavy 
rains which otherwise would wash them down in a 
single season. 

UNWALLED VILLAGES. — I was pleased with the 
appearance of security which this village, and in- 
deed all the Hakka villages, indicated. There were 
no walls or barricades for the protection of the vil- 
lages, and often we saw single houses on the hill- 
sides reminding us of isolated farmhouses at home, 
We saw nothing like this in Tie Chin, There the 
villages are surrounded by strong walls, provided 
with heavy plank gates which are shut at night. 

We did notice, however, that nearly every village 
contained one two-storied house, the upper story 
of which was pierced with loop-holes ; for the vil- 
lagers were not always as peaceful as they seem to 
be now, and clan-fights or village-fights were com- 
mon not very long ago. 

TERRACED HILLs. — We passed the night in a 
farm-house on a hillside, a mile or so beyond the 
village of Ngo Hun Tang, and some two hundred 
feet above the level of the valley. The valleys are 
so narrow that the hills are terraced to a wonder- 
ful height for the cultivation ofrice. From the door- 
way of the house where we stopped, we counted 
eighty terraces in succession. Springs abound, 
and by a careful system of irrigation these terraces 
are made productive. There were two or three 
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mountain streams near by; and for the first time 
in many years I was lulled to sleep by the music 
of the waterfalls. 

A SABBATH AND SERVICE. — On Sunday there 
was a congregation of one hundred and fifty per- 
sons gathered from several hamlets, not half a 
dozen of whom were church-members. We spoke 
to them through an interpreter. There were more 
than twenty applicants for admission to the church, 
who were examined as carefully as the time would 
allow. The evening at the farmhouse was cool, 
quiet, delightful, the only sound being the harmoni- 
ous music of the brooklets. 

JoURNEY RENEWED. — Early on Monday morn- 
ing we started once more on our journey, the road 
leading up the hill on which was situated the hos- 
pitable farmhouse. In an hour and a half we as- 
cended one thousand feet, and crossed the ridge. 
Terraced hillsides were visible in every direction. 
Occasionally we passed a village or a single house. 
The monotony of the journey was varied at one 
point. In attempting to turn around a sharp bend 
where the path was very narrow, my chair-bearers 
managed to spill me down the steep bank, which 
fortunately was not very high just there. We 
passed many places where I should have decidedly 
objected to such a method of breaking up the mo- 
notony of the journey. Just after noon we reached 
a kind of wayside inn, where we made a satisfactory 
tiffin as usual from the contents of our own baskets. 
During the afternoon our course lay along the line 
of a shallow stream which we forded several times. 
Just before sunset we crossed a broad river on a 
frail trestle bridge, and entered the market town 
of Brie Lim. It was market-day, and the streets 
were still full of people, who had seldom, if ever, 
seen a foreigner. They crowded about us, and 
gave our interpreter an opportunity to preach to 
many who never before heard the name of Jesus. 

* We passed the night in a room rented by the Ger- 
man missionaries, for we had now reached the 
border of their field. 

ANOTHER INTERESTING Day’s JOURNEY. — On 
the following day, Tuesday, Jan. 15, we were off at 
daylight. This day’s journey was if possible more 
interesting than any of the preceding. The hills 
were higher, and the ravines deeper and wilder. 
Our point of destination was the Basle mission 
station, at Nyen Hang Li, distant from Brie Lim 
some seventy-five miles. When a mile or two 
short of our destination, we were overtaken by a 
well-dressed Chinaman who spoke to us in very 
good English, with a German accent. I will tell 
you about him soon. With him for our guide, we 
proceeded. A walk of a few minutes brought us 
to a sharp bend in the road, and in full view of the 
mission houses on a hill across a narrow valley, 
and lower than our point of view. 

SIGNS OF THE FoREIGNER. — The scene seemed 
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almost unreal. Had it been a newcreation before 
our eyes, it could hardly have affected us differ- 
ently. For days we had travelled through a coun- 
try containing no marks of the foreigners’ presence; 
and now, without a warning, we looked down upon 
a well-built, two-storied house and out-buildings 
distinctively foreign in appearance. As we de- 
scended into the valley, our guide shouted across 
to the opposite hill, announcing the approach of 
foreign teachers; and, on arriving at the gateway, 
we received a most cordial welcome from Mr. 
Gussman, and, on entering the house, were intro- 
duced to Mrs. Gussman and their little twelve- 
months-old daughter. This is a station that you 
would enjoy visiting. It isa hundred and fifty 
miles from [1ong Kong, their base of supplies, and 
is occupied by a single foreign family. There is 
no foreign influence to interfere with the work 
done, and no foreign community to take any part 
of the missionary’s time. 

THE Baste Mission.— The Basle Mission has 
four stations in China,—one at Hong Kong, in 
the charge of Mr. Lechler, who came to China 
thirty years ago; one on the main land between 
Hong Kong and Canton; this one at Nyen Hang 
Li; and one twelve miles beyond at Chong Tshun. 

THE SCHOOL. — Mr. Gussman has charge of a 
boys’ school, which was established some years 
ago, and is in a most flourishing condition. The 
principal work performed in the compound is in 
connection with this school, which at present con- 
tains fifty-eight pupils, divided into primary and 
intermediate departments. Boys nine years of age 
may enter the primary department, where for a 
full course they remain eight years, after which 
they can enter the intermediate department, and 
for a full course remain four years. They are 
then fitted to enter the high school or seminary at 
the station between Hong Kong and Canton. 
The parents do something each year towards the 
support of their children. The teaching is wholly 
in Chinese, except that the Roman letters are used 
for Romanizing Chinese, and the Arabic characters 
are used in teaching arithmetic. In addition to 
scriptural study, the pupils are taught reading, 
writing, geography, arithmetic, geometry, nat- 
ural philosophy, music, and free-hand drawing. 
We were especially interested in the recitations of 
the intermediate class in geometry, and in physics, 
Some of the drawing-books would attract attention 
in the best Boston schools, Mr. Gussman was 
formerly an engraver, and has marked ability as an 
artist. 

AN EVENING SCENE. — On the evening of our 
arrival, we were suddenly startled by the sound of 
many voices singing a hymn, the language of which 
was unmistakably Chinese, but the music as unmis- 
takably belonged to the Continent of Europe. All 
the parts were represented; and a harmonium 
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accompanied the voices. To our surprised inqui- 
ry, we received the quiet reply, “’The boys at 
evening prayer.” During our visit we had fre- 
quent opportunities for enjoying this singing. The 
proficiency of the boys in music is due to the skill 
of Mr. Gussman as a teacher. This singing might 
not compare favorably with that which you hear in 
America; but I doubt if it is excelled in China. 
Mr. Gussman’s time and strength are devoted al- 
most entirely to this school, with which he has 
twenty-four exercises each week. 

THE NATIVE Pastor. — The Chinaman who 
overtook us as we were approaching the mission 
station was Mr. Kong the native pastor, He was 
educated in these schools, and at the age of nine- 
teen was sent to Germany, where he studied six or 
seven years. He is now thirty-one years of age. 
I was very greatly interested in all I saw at Nyen 
Hang Li, but I think I was more interested in Mr. 
Kong than in all else. At least, my acquaintance 
with him encouraged me to hope for more from the 
Chinese than all else I saw. He has a good Ger- 
man education, and speaks English very well. His 
dress is wholly Chinese ; he is intelligent, modest, 
refined, and seems earnest and sincere in his work 
as pastor. Having seen one such Chinaman, I 
can hope that there are thousands who with equal 
advantages might become equally useful. I would 
that there were a thousand such to-day preaching 
Jesus to their countrymen. 

VISITING ANOTHER STATION, — We went to 
the other station, and spent one night there. Mr. 
Ott, a single man, has charge of that station, and 
has associated with him an educated native pastor 
who speaks both German and English. Mr. Ott has 
charge of two schools, one for boys with twenty- 
four pupils, and one for girls with twenty-five 
pupils. 

STRANGE HISTORY OF THE MIssIon-HousE.— 
The mission-house at that station — Chong Tshun 
—has a curious history. Something more than 
twenty years ago, a native evangelist was sent to 
the vicinity of Chong Tshun, and succeeded in 
gathering a congregation of believers, who gave 
up their heathen customs, and met regularly on 
the sabbath for the worship of the true God. As 
the number of believers increased, they felt the 
need of a place of worship. At Chong Tshun 
there was a large house which had been built by 
a rich man, to be used both as a dwelling-house,. 
and as a place for storing grain ; but he had. failed 
in some of his speculations, and, on consulting the: 
Jung shui (fortune-tellers), was informed that his ill. 
luck was due to the fact that his house was not 
built in accordance with the laws of funy skui.. 
Having full faith in these humbugs,.he was anxious- 
to dispose of the house. No heathen would take 
it at any price ; but the Christians were willing to’ 
run the risk, and for fifty dollars. bought: a. house- 
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that had cost several hundred. It is situated high 
up among the hills, and its locality is as romantic 
as its history. 

ANOTHER SABBATH SERVICE.— Sunday at Nyen 
Hang Li was a most interesting day. There were 
some four hundred persons present at the morning 
and afternoon services, the greater part of whom 
were church-members. After the afternoon ser- 
vice, the school-boys sang several hymns for our 
gratification. At the evening worship we spoke a 
few words of advice and encouragement to the boys, 
through Mr. Gussman as interpreter. The even- 
ing was spent with Mr. and Mrs. Gussman and Mr. 
Kong ; and it was midnight before we could make 
up our minds to conclude our conversation. 

HoMEWARD Bounp. — Early the next morning 
we bade our kind friends good-by, and turned our 
faces homeward, carrying in our hearts most kindly 
memories, and in our baskets substantial tokens of 
Mrs. Gussman’s regard for our welfare by the way. 
Our route was mainly the one by which we had 
gone, but we travelled more rapidly, and reached 
home on the fourth day, refreshed in body, and 
strengthened in soul, encouraged by what we had 
seen and heard, and feeling a deeper interest than 
was possible before in the work which is going on 
in the territory adjoining our own field of labor. 
We were favored with most perfect weather, and 
carried out all of our fore arranged plans ; and, to 
crown all, found all our friends well on our return 
home after an absence of sixteen days. 


Mission to the French. 


LETTER FROM Mr. LEPoOIDs. 


Paris, May 17, 1877. 

Visit TO MONTBELIARD. —I am happy to give 
you an account of my late journey to Montbeliard, 
where Brother Boileau is pastor, on the occasion of 
the opening of the new Baptist chapel there. 

Montbeliard is twenty kilometres from Belfort, 
the last town on the eastern frontier of Germany, 
and twenty-four kilometres from Switzerland. All 
around this town are forest-covered hills, which pre- 
sent very picturesque views. On entering Mont- 
beliard, one sees a strong old castle, which was 
formerly inhabited by princes of Wurtemberg. 
Above this castle rise two enormous towers, now 
used as barracks. The city contains about eight 
thousand inhabitants ; it is a very busy commercial 
town, and the surrounding villages resemble it in 
this respect. The people are very intelligent and 
well-informed. 

THE CHURCH AT MONTBELIARD. — Here our 
brother Boileau pitched his tent six years ago- 
There were then eight members in the church. 
Now, after nine years of labor, there are sixty, 
and also twelve candidates for baptism. These 
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members are scattered in sixteen different places 
around Montbeliard, of which the most distant is 
twenty kilometres away. Our brother has also a 
station at Tramelan, in the canton of Berne, Swit- 
zerland, where there are about thirty members, and 
an audience of nearly sixty persons. Everywhere 
the work seems likely to prosper, and presents a 
future full of hope — with the blessing of God, and 
faithfulness on the part of the church. 

THE NEW CHAPEL. — Our brother has just built 
a chapel with the generous gifts of English breth- 
ren, collected by Mr. Andru, pastor at Lyons, 
This chapel is fourteen metres long and eight 
wide. It has a baptistery in front of the pulpit. 
The chapel is lighted with gas. It holds easily two 
hundred persons; but there were at least three 
hundred on the day of the opening, April 29. 
Above the chapel is a room which may be used as 
a vestry for the pastor. There is in front of the 
building a yard twenty metres long and ten wide; 
there is also a well and a pump to fill the baptist- 
ery, and to carry water to the vestry. Behind the 
chapel there is a piece of ground 11 metres by 
8.90, on which the chapel] may beenlarged in future. 

THE FESTIVAL OF APRIL 29 was abundantly 
blessed. This date will long remain in the memory 
of the brethren, sisters, and friends of this church, 
who came from all directions to be present at the 
dedication. 

PRESENTATION OF DELEGATES. — We had, on 
Sunday morning at ten o’clock, a meeting for 
prayer and mutual edification, conducted by Mr. 
Cadot of Chauny. Then followed the presentation 
of delegates from the churches at Mulhouse, Tra- 
melan, Lyons, Chauny, and Paris, This was a good 
preparation for the festival. 

SERVICE OF DEDICATION. — In the afternoon, at 
half-past one, a dense crowd pressed into the 
chapel enclosure and the surrounding space, 


‘Brother Boileau placed the Holy Bible upon the 


pulpit, and addressed a few serious words to the 
assembly. Mr. Cadot read the seventh chapter of 
second Chronicles. Mr. Lepoids offered the prayer 
of dedication. Mr. Andru preached a good ser- 
mon from 2 Tim. i. 7, which moved every con- 
science and heart. Mr, Charpiot, a minister of 
the Free Church of France, then offered a fervent 
prayer in behalf of the church and its pastor. 

CELEBRATING THE Lorp’s SupPER. — After the 
service, all the Baptist brethren present met with 
joy to partake of the holy supper. . What sweet, 
divine, fraternal communion it was! Before sepa- 
rating, the church received a new member by letter 
of recommendation, —a young man who is study- 
ing in order to prepare for evangelical labor in 
France. Perhaps he will in future be one of our 
laborers : may God bless him! 

THE MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. — In the evening 
at eight o’clock was a meeting conducted by Mr. 
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Lepoids, who preached from Acts ii. 42-47, show- 
ing the source of the prosperity of the church in 
Jerusalem, as of every truly evangelical church. 

All the meetings on Sunday the 29th, and those 
of the week following, at Montbeliard and the 
neighboring villages, were blessed. With what 
joy I went through a large part of Brother Boileau’s 
field of labor, visiting, and preaching to souls eager 
for light and for truth, conversing with old Chris- 
tians confirmed and faithful, or with dear new-born 
souls in all the warmth and happiness of their new 
love! All the week was spent in such work, until, 
on Saturday, I set out for the canton of Berne, 
Switzerland, to visit the brethren at Tramelan 
before my return, according to the wish of our 
friends. 

VisiT TO BERNE. —I was again very happy in 
these visits: I had the privilege of seeing there a 
living and faithful church, By the side of a few 
old Christians who have grown gray in the service 
of Christ, I found lovely, pious youth, to whom I 
addressed a special appeal for the work of Christ. 
I presided at three religious meetings, in which the 
number of hearers increased each time, till at the 
last the hall was more than full. I visited after- 
wards from house to house and from hamlet to 
hamlet, in the mountains of the Bernese Jura. The 
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dear brethren there, in their long isolation, have 
contracted some peculiar habits, and in their wor- 
ship (although they are sincere Baptists) they have 
some Darbyish customs. However, they cordially 
love Brother Boileau as pastor, and. are about to 
write, begging him to visit them oftener. 

These brethren expressed much affection for me. 
I know that I love them fraternally. I promised 
to visit them when I go to Switzerland. 

RETURN TO ParRis.—On my return to Paris, 
after fifteen days’ absence, I found all my friends 
well in body and in soul. We still have encourage- 
ment in our work: after our seven baptisms in 
March last, we have seven more candidates whom 
we shall baptize soon, if the Lord will. Brother 
Dez, who sends greeting to you, has told me of 
your last letter, in which you mention the expecta- 
tion of a large deficit at the close of your financial 
year. Maythe Lord give you peace and prosperity 
for your families, your churches, and your entire 
country, so that you may see better days, and re- 
ceive the means to advance the kingdom of Christ ! 

ALAS! OUR FRANCE IS SHAKEN, not only by the 
Eastern war and its consequences in Europe, but 
also by our political parties ; especially by ecclesi- 
asticism and Jesuitism, which prey upon us. May 
God have pity on our dear country ! 


WE have heretofore referred to the “ Indian 
Missionary Directory and Memorial Volume,” 
by the Rev. B. H. Badley, an American Meth- 
odist missionary at Gondah, India. We have 
now an opportunity to examine the book for 
ourselves. It is a very complete work, evident- 
ly prepared with great care, and doubtless as 
accurate as it is possible to make a first under- 
taking of this kind. It was a wise thing to do, 
to have the historical sketch of each mission 
or society written, wherever it was possible, 
by some competent member of it. The pio- 
neer missionaries to India were sent out by 
the early Danish Missionary Society, in 1706. 
They were Ziegenbalg and Putschau, students 
at the University of Halle. They established 
amission at Tranquebar. Ina little over three 
years they had gathered a Christian community 
of 160 persons, and Ziegenbalg had made con- 
siderable progress in translating the Old Tes- 
tament into Tamil. The mission was -xtend- 
ed, new missionaries were added from time to 
time, liberal contributions were received for 
its support from England and elsewhere; and 
it flourished till near the close of the century, 
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when the stations were abandoned, or trans- 
ferred to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. The second missionary society to 
enter the field was the Baptist, of England, 
which was organized in 1792, and sent out 
William Carey in the following year. Mudna- 
hutty was the first station established; but 
other stations were soon occupied, and in 1801 
the New Testament was published in Bengali. 
The Rev. N. Forsyth was sent to India in 
1798, as the first missionary of the London 
Missionary Society, and labored in or near 
Calcutta. This society was the first to estab- 
lish a mission in Madras. The missions of 
the American Board are fourth in the order of 
time. The Board sent its first missionaries in 
1812. They landed in Calcutta, but were not 
suffered to remain there; and two of them 
went to Bombay, where permission was given 
them in 1813 to carry.on their work. This was 
the origin of the Marathi mission. In 1834 
the Madura mission was established. The 
press and the school have been employed from 
the first in the Indian missions of the Board, 
and have been powerful auxiliaries to the mis- 
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sionary. As we cannot go further into detail, 
for lack of space, we will give the following 
table : — 


Began Work in India. 
Foreign Missionaries. 
Native Ord. Agents. 
Native Christians. 


Baptist Missionary ge 
London 

American Board 

Church Missionary 
Gospel Propagation 
Wesleyan Missionary “ 
General Baptist “ 
Church Scotland Mission 
Free Ch. Scotland “ 

Am. Presbyterian 

Basle Missionary Society 
Am. Baptist Missionary Union. 
Am. Free Baptist Mission 
Missionary 


Mission . . 


Welsh Cal. Methodist “ 

Am. Lutheran 
Am. Reformed 
Moravian 
Am. Union Presby. “ 
Am. Meth. Episcopal “ 
Un. Presb. (Scotland) 
Danish Lutheran 
Hermannsburg Miss’y Society. 

Strict Baptist Mission 1 
Indian Home I 
German Ev. (U. S. A.) ~~ 

Assam and Cachar Mission. . 
Private and other Missions.. 


CONWWH 


131] 266,391 
Each of these footings shows a large gain 
since 1871. Of foreign missionaries the in- 
crease is 119; of native ordained agents, 86; 
of native Christians, 42,133; of communicants, 
15,873: from which it appears that the annual 
gain of communicants for the four years was 
3,968, an average of 6% to each foreign mis- 
sionary. — /ndependent. 
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InpIA.— At a Baptist missionary meeting in 
Calcutta, Mr. Hobbs stated that he expected 
shortly to leave India, and expressed his 
thankfulness that he had been permitted to be 
a missionary for seventeen years. Deducting 
the time he spent in learning the Bengali lan- 
guage, and that he had spent in England, he 
reckoned that he had given twelve years of 
active service; in which time, as the result of 
his own labors and those of his native breth- 
ren, he had baptized 57 persons, 50 of whom 
had proved themselves sincere believers. Mr. 
Martin went to Burrisaul 22 years ago. There 
were then twenty-two churches, with 500 mem- 
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bers: now there are thirty-one churches, with 
1,211 members. Then the Christian commu- 
nity numbered 1,211 persons: nowit contains 
4,258. During the last three years, this Chris- 
tian community has increased 509. This year 
64 persons have been baptized. The Foreign 
Missionary. 


MISSIONARY EFFORT IN SIAM.— The Si- 
amese first heard of Christianity through the 
Romish Church, and not through Protestant 
effort. The Romish missionaries appeared 
about the middle of the sixteenth century ; but 
they have done little for the spiritual elevation 
of the people, and their influence has been 
slight. The first Protestant evangelists were 
Messrs. Gutzlaff and Tomlin, who landed Aug. 
23, 1828, at Bangkok, and received permission 
to labor among the Chinese. The Jesuits 
sought their expulsion, but were thwarted. 
Their visit was a short one, and but little was 
accomplished. In 1833 the Baptists (Ameri- 
cans) began mission work at Bangkok for both 
Siamese and Chinese, and for years this double 
work was continued. The latter, being more 
successful, gradually resumed the pre-emi- 
nence, and in time the other was abandoned, 
so that now the mission is wholly for the 
Chinese. 

The American Board entered the field in 
1834; and after some years of toil they trans- 
ferred their work to the American Missionary 
Association, and this organization has also 
given up the field. 

In 1838 the Rev. W. Orr (Presbyterian) vis- 
ited Siam with special reference to the Chi- 
nese. The authorities received him kindly. 
After communicating with the Board, it was 
agreed that a station for the Chinese should 
be established at Bangkok; and in 1840 Rev. 
W. P. Buell and wife sailed for that city. 
They were followed by James C. Hepburn, 
M.D., and his wife ; but they were detained at 
Singapore on their way thither, and from this 
point they were transferred to China. Rev. 
Richard Q. Way was sent to re-enforce this 
mission in 1843; but when Mrs. Buell was 
stricken with paralysis, and her husband was 
obliged to return that year to the United States, 
Mr. Way joined the Ningpo mission; and thus 
the first effort to gain a foothold in Siam failed. 

The mission was only suspended, and not 
abandoned. Its character was, however, 
changed: China was open, and all labor for 
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1793} 34 7,076) 2,457 
1798) 47 43,488) 3,958 

1813] 25 9,610] 2,748 
1814) 106 759177] 16,059 

4 1817| 26 50,530) 12,498 
1817] 27 1,115 643 
1822 7 2,490 827 

1828} 12 681} 326 
1828} 23 1,669 803 
1834] 36 1,576) 716 
1834] 63 5:757| 2,988 
1836) 17 13,392] 4649 
1836] 6 737| 414 
1840} 21 22,263| 6,360 
1841) 22 9,200] 4,837 

1841 709 184 
841 1,526 848 
842 2,470} 
853 25452] 773 
854 17 8 

855 303} 155 
856 3,054) 2,305 
860 437| 187 
861 80 40 
866 334 60 
866 104 50 
867 6,000} 2,100 
868 152 50 
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the Chinese could be expended in their own 
country. In March, 1847, Rev. Stephen Mat- 
toon and his wife, and Samuel R. House, 
M.D., a licentiate preacher, arrived at Bang- 
kok, and commenced labor among the Siamese; 
and this may be regarded as the beginning of 
that work, which has been maintained ever 
since. — Zhe Foreign Missionary (Presbyte- 
rian). 


San DomInGco. — The following is taken 
from a periodical published in Jacksonville, 
Fla.: “Among the arrivals of small crafts 
not mentioned in the marine list, was a little 
sloop, the ‘Morning Light,’ of nineteen feet 
six inches keel, six feet nine inches breadth of 
beam, and three feet six inches depth of hold, 
which arrived here yesterday morning from 
San Domingo, and anchored just off Jones’s 
boat-house. This boat left the port of Samana 
on the 14th of last month, with a gentleman, 
his wife, and six children, — one about two 
years of age, —on board; they having been 
forced by a variety of circumstances to leave. 
The gentleman in question, Mr. Peter Hansen, 
was sent out from New York as a Bible agent, 
and, while in San Domingo, built this boat to 
cruise along the shore, and sell or give away 
the Bibles. But the constant guerrilla-like 
fighting, and the poverty of the people, forced 
him, after a three years’ trial of it, to give up; 
and, with his family as above stated, he started 
for the United States. During the passage 
over, Mr. Hansen was taken ill with a fever ; 
and for nearly twenty-four hours, while almost 
a gale was blowing, the boat was permitted 
to drift at the mercy of wind and wave. It is 
probable that Mr. Hansen and family will 
remain here for some little time.” 

In a letter sent by Mr. Hansen to the Mis- 
sion Rooms he says, “I send two dollars to 
pay for Magazine and Helping Hand. If it is 
not enough, please tell me. 
to send you more. It has pleased the good 
Lord of heaven and earth to withdraw me from 
the front, the society not having funds to keep 
me there. A good foundation is already laid 
among the Spanish population of San Do- 
mingo. Some three hundred copies of Scrip- 
ture have been sold, with twenty-two thousand 
pages of tracts, a third of which sold in the 
year 1876, in spite of priestcraft and revolu- 
tions; four different administrations having 
governed the country in the same year. Oh, 
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how the poor of the land are thirsting for the 
gospel,— poor perishing souls for whom 
Christ died, and left us to tell them of it!” 


Haiti. —I must venture to add, in conclu- 
sion, that gospel work among the long and 
sadly neglected mountaineers of Haiti is be- 
coming more and more a specialty of our mis- 
sionary operations here, without our having 
put forth any particular efforts in that direc- 
tion. We have been sought out and drawn 
along, as it were, by those who hunger and 
thirst after the word of life in the mountain 
fastnesses of Haiti. It is a blessed privilege, 
a goodly heritage. Surely the lot has fallen to 
us in pleasant places. May God always give 
us grace to go forth in faith, and occupy all 
such openings ! — Bishop Holly in “ Spirit of 
Missions.” 


LETTER OF ProF. MAx MULLER to Rev. 
Norman MacLeod shortly before the latter left 
home in 1867, on an official visit to the mis. 
sions of the Church of Scotland in Hindostan, 

“T hope your visit to India will give a new 
impetus to the missionary work in India, by 
showing how much more has really been 
achieved than is commonly supposed. One 
cannot measure the success of a missionary by 
the number of converts he has made; and it 
does not seem to me likely that Christianity 
will, for some time to come, spread in India 
chiefly by means of direct conversions. Its in- 
fluence, however, is felt everywhere ; and even 
the formation of new religious societies appa- 
rently hostile to Christianity, like to the Brahma 
Somaj, is due indirectly to the preaching and 
teaching of Christian missionaries. From what 
I know of the Hindoos, they seem to me riper 
for Christianity than any nation that ever ac- 
cepted the gospel. It does not follow that the 
Christianity of India will be the Christianity of 
England ; but that the new religion of India 
will embrace all the essential elements of Chris- 
tianity, I have no doubt; and that is surely 
something worth fighting for. If people had 
only to go to India, and preach, and make hun- 
dreds and thousands of converts, why, who 
would not be a missionary then?” — Memoir 
of Norman MacLeod, vol. ii. p. 257. 


CALLING LAGGARD CHURCHES TO AN AC- 
couNnT.— (The following is from a Presbyterian 
source.) The Rev. Mr. Lewis offered a reso- 
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lution, which he proposed as an amendment to 
the report, as follows: 

Resolved, That the presbyteries be instruct- 
ed to require of each non-contributing church 
a written reason for the omission of the foreign 
mission contribution, and that the reason 
given be written on the records of the presby- 
tery. 

He told of two churches, one large and the 
other small, to which the question of contrib- 
uting to foreign missions was submitted. The 
first declined to subscribe, and devoted all its 
efforts to its own work, while the smaller one 
contributed according to its means. Twenty- 
four hours ago he learned that the latter had 
held a jubilee on the occasion of wiping out 
its debt, and was proceeding to hold a revival, 
while the other was about to sell its church 
edifice. It was always so; and when a church 
neglected the foreign missionary cause the dry- 
rot got into it. He wished to see the holy 
flag of foreign missions unfurled; and he did 
not believe that, if the resolution were adopted, 
any Presbyterian pastor would dare to assign 
any reason for the neglect of his church to 
subscribe and work for this great cause. 


THE REV. MR. HOFFMAN 


felt appalled at the fact that 2,273 churches 
were so callous as to neglect this cause. He 
found on reference to the report of the Home 
Mission Board, that no less than 1,802 
churches failed to contribute to that work. 
The fault, in his opinion, lay with the pastors 
and sessions of the churches. He could not 
understand such Christianity, and what answer 
could they make to an infidel if such a person 
should point out these terrible figures? What 
sacrifices had they made for the missionary 
cause? Why, they had put an old cast-off 
garment or so in the missionary box, and that 


was aboutall. He trusted the resolution would © 


be adopted, and would have liked it a little 
stronger. 


SHOULD Carey and Thomas visit to-day the 
scene of their life-labors, it would seem to 
them a stranger land than when, in 1793, they 
first touched its shores. Her sacred Ganges 
is ploughed by government steamers, while 
twelve thousand miles of wire carry messages 
for her people. Then the whole interior was 
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sealed, and its roads almost impassable: now 
it is all open, and surveyors are everywhere. 
Then a whisper against sacred customs through 
the mission press sent a panic through India 
and England: now the re-marriage of widows, 
and the suppression of cruelties in festivals, 
with other changes more radical than the early 
missionaries dared dream of, are discussed 
weekly in native newspapers. Then it was 
with difficulty that children could be hired to 
attend Christian schools: now stanch Hindoos 
contribute to the support of these schools, 
Then, if natives could be induced to take 
Christian books as a gift, the missionary re- 
joiced in his success: books are now sold. 
Then the education of women was looked upon 
with terror or utter contempt: to-day the edu- 
cation of the girls of India receives more atten- 
tion than did that of the boys thirty years 
ago. In Calcutta eight hundred women are 
regularly taught in their zenanas by the ladies 
of the Woman’s Union Missionary Society: 
and many a young Brahmin secretly imparts to 
his wife what he learns at the schools. It is 
not fifty years since the high-caste widow of 
India coveted the funeral pile as the only 
escape from a fate infinitely more terrible: 
now, though at very long intervals we hear of 
attempts at suttee, its condemnation is almost 
universal, while the most intelligent look back 
upon it as we do upon the human sacrifices of 
the Druids. It is not sixty years since an 
order was issued by the Indian government, 
that missionaries must not preach to natives, 
nor allow native converts to do so: now the 
officers of the government vie with each other 
in praise of the work done by missions, while 
the modern leader of the Somaj holds up the 
very missionaries at whom the edict was 
aimed to the everlasting gratitude of India. 
And the change wrought, or working rather, 
is greater even than these outward signs indi- 
cate. It is no mere intellectual satisfaction 
that we feel, when we find Euclid, Cowper, 
Blackstone, perhaps with the skin of the sa- 
cred cow used in their binding, resting on 
tables of cultivated Brahmins ; for by this we 
know that we have clasped hands with our 
Eastern cousins, — that for the Indian of to- 
day every thing is possible. Already, in vis- 
ion, we see not afar off the time when between 
us and them “there shall be no sea.” — Luck- 
now Witness. 
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A BROTHER enclosing his check for $500, 
pledged in Providence towards the debt, 
writes: “ Though it seems a little in the line 
of self-denial to take $500 out of my business 
for this purpose, when borrowing money, I 
presume the Master’s work requires it, and 
that I should therefore send it forward cheer- 
fully.” 


A brother doing business in New York, a 
careful reader of the “ Magazine,” and deeply 
concerned for the payment of the debt of the 
Union, writes: “There are many extrava- 
gances in our large and wealthy churches, 
which, curtailed, would turn the scales, and no 
longer cripple the work of preaching Christ to 
all nations.” Very true. Who shall apply 
the remedy ? 


Another writes: “I rejoice at the tidings 
from Providence, and I am thankful to God 
for the result of the meetings. But ¢hank-of- 
ferings should accompany thanksgivings ; and 
I offer $10 towards lifting the rest of the debt 
of $10,000. Surely there are among us one 
thousand who are not only able and willing, 
but who will even contend, and that earnestly, 
not to be excluded from the privilege of par- 
taking in the luxury of liquidation ; and, if the 
small balance of indebtedness be already fur- 
nished, these fragments may be in the treasury 
a ‘ nest-egg’ to invite more abundant deposits.” 


The following extract of a letter from a pas- 
tor in Maine is interesting reading: “ Last 
Monday morning,” writes our brother, “ an 
old lady was set down at my door bya hack- 
man. She was about eighty years of age. 
Refused to give her name. Had rode fifteen 
miles in the cars; and wanted to give me $45 
for the work of missions, to be divided as I 
thought best, or where I thought it would be 
most for the glory of God. She said it was 
her wish and her husband’s, now dead, that 
what they had should go to missions. She 
left as mysteriously as she came. I have con- 
cluded that foreign missions ought to have 
two-thirds of the whole sum: I therefore send 
you $30.” 


Another writes as follows ; “ Though a poor 
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and mostly unrequited home _ missionary, 
laboring at four stations in a grasshopper-rav- 
aged territory, and losing within three years 
more than we are now worth, yet precious 
wife and I long months ago resolved that 
when we should receive any funds from which 
it would be consistent to subtract, we would 
send and consecrate five dollars to the cause 
of foreign missions. For months we have 
been obliged.to either omit writing to the most 
precious friends, or borrow the postage money. 
But last week, after travelling miles and at- 
tending a funeral service, the poor mourning 
friends tried persistently to express their grat- 
itude by forcing upon me the amount of five 
dollars; and we agree that ¢his must be 
the answer to our prayer. People, sympathiz- 
ing friends, who would gladly help us if they 
could, think us very poor, and often wonder 
how we get along, and we ourselves wonder 
how we get along: yet we fear it would not be 
even true economy to try to get along without 
sharing our little substance with the great 
Proprietor. We notice with heartfelt gratitude 
the inverted F (Free) on the wrapper of our 
peerless ‘Magazine.’ Hope we may never 
be compelled to do without it, especially on 
account of our three dear boys, who enjoy 
reading it as well as some of the brethren. If 
the enclosed five dollars are not needed to go 
on our ‘ Magazine’ account, please accept it 
as an offering for foreign missions, to be used 
where the executive committee feel it is most 
needed. May the Lord gather, from this hum- 
ble offering out of our poverty, large and pre- 
cious fruits; and may he incline all hearts to 
give as the Lord hath prospered, is the prayer 


of your servant.” 


Read what a brother seventy-four years of 
age, fifty-nine years a Christian, with a good 
record of forty-nine years in the ministry, 
says, as he sends along the money to redeem 
a pledge he made in Providence: “I send you 
the $50 I promised at Providence for the debt. 
A few years ago I made a small bequest to 
several of our societies ; and I intend, if God 
spares my life and health, to pay them: myself, 
lest if I should live long 1 may not leave 
enough to pay them, or my executors might 
fail todo it. If I did not deny myself the lux- 
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uries of wine, tea, coffee, and tobacco, and do 
most of my travelling on foot, I should not 
have the luxury of giving this little to preach 
the gospel of the kingdom to all nations. I will 
hope that some one who is a good soldier of 
the cross will preach to the heathen for me. 
I wish I was able to sustain a missionary.” 


Editorial Paragraphs. 


[August, 


That aged servant of the Lord walks to the 
house of worship on Sundays,a distance of 
about four miles, and back again, making a to- 
tal distance of about eight miles, in order that 
he may save something to give to the cause ot 
missions. 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


CONGRATULATIONS are coming in from every 
quarter over the payment of the debt of the 
Union ; but some rejoice with trembling lest 
the payment of that debt may seriously affect 
the regular receipts for the current year. Let 
each one not only “hope for the best,” but 
strive, both by himself and with others whom 
he can influence, to secure the treasury of the 
Union against another deficiency. 


Goop NEWS FROM RANGOON. — Rev. Dr. 
Stevens writes to the Treasurer, under date of 
April 12, that seventeen converts have been 
baptized since the 1st of January in the bap- 
tistery of the new Lammadau chapel. Of these 
nine were from the Girls’ Boarding School, 
under the care of Miss Gage and Mrs. Doug- 
lass. Of the whole number, twelve were 
Burmans, three were Karens, and two were 
Shans. 


THE thanks of the Missionary Union are 
due to Messrs. J. Estey & Co., of Brattleboro’, 
Vt., for another of their practical and generous 
expressions of interest in the cause of foreign 
missions. They have just made a contribu- 
tion of one of their organs to the mission 
school in Bassein, Burmah,—a gift that will 
be most heartily appreciated by the teachers 
and pupils in that school. 


REv. S. J. SmitH of the Siamese mission at 
Bangkok sailed on his return to Siam, in “ The 
Parthia,” from Boston, May 5. Mr. Smith 
expects to reach Bangkok about the rst of 
July nex He and his devoted wife are doing 
a good work for the Siamese at their own 
charges: Mrs. Smith has a flourishing school, 
which is supported in part by fees of the 
pupils, the balance being provided by Mr. 
Smith from the avails of his own purse. 


QUESTION FOR A QUESTION. — It is often 
asked, even by those who profess to be Chris- 
tians, “ Will the heathen be saved if we do not 
send them missionaries to preach among them 
the gospel?” Mr. Spurgeon, some time since, 
gave a very pertinent and significant answer to 
that question by asking another, “ Will you be 
saved if you do nothing to send missionaries to 
the heathen?” That reply ought to awaken 
serious thought in the minds of those who are 
neither giving nor praying for the cause of mis- 
sions in heathen lands. The great commis- 
sion is as plain and as binding as any com- 
mand in the word of God. 


Rev. E. O. STEVENS of Burmah, in one of 
his addresses at the State convention, in 
Maine, referred to the missionary concert as 
observed by the missionaries at Maulmain in 
his boyhood, when his father, Judson, Simons, 
and other missionaries were present. The bur- 
den of their prayers was, “ Lord, give us fields,’ 
“Lord, turn the heart of the king of Burmah.” 
Judson died before these prayers were an- 
swered. Now Burmah is open to the mis- 
sionaries; and our prayer to-day is, “Lord, 
give us men, and furnish us with the means, to 
carry on the work.” 


READERS who find their own missionary 
zeal quickened by the contents of the M/7ssion- 
ary Magazine, and desire to do more towards 
helping on the cause they love, can do an effec- 
tive service in that direction by bringing this 
periodical under the notice of those who do 
not take and read it. Many a subscriber has 
been thus procured, increasing the circulation 
of the Magazine, and consequently contrib- 
uting to the progress of missions. 
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DONATIONS RECEIVED IN MAY, 1877. 


MAINE, $71.50. 


Livermore Falls, ch., mon. con. coll., 

Jefferson, ch., 6; Eden, ch., 1.50; Rockland, Ce- 
dar-st. ch.,6; Buckfield, ch., 12; Monson, ch., 16, 

N. Brookline, A. Cole, : 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Nor- 
way village, Silas P. and Susan Somes, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $14.25. 


Claremont, ch., 12; New Ipswich, ch., 2; Chester, 
a friend, .25, 


VERMONT, $211.00. 


Topsham, Aaron Sanborn, 200; Weston, ch., 6, 


MASSACHUSETTS, $369.76. 


Rowe, ch., 4; Lawrence, rst ch., 50; Weston, ch., 
18; Malden, 1st ch. S. S., Ww. Waite, tr., 
68.90; Salem Asso., H. Haddock, tr., Danvers, 
ist ch., 11.20, 

Boston, Clarendon-st. ch., a friend, 5; Mrs. C. F. 
Whiston, 7; Shawmuteave. ch., mon. con. coll., C. 
C. Converse, tr., 11.55, 

Franklin Asso., J. B. Bardwell, tr., 6.10; Newton, 
astu. in Theo. Sem., 1; Chicopee, Central ch., 

; Ayer, Mrs. Geo. H. Allen (2.50 gold), 2.67; 
and Amesbury, ch., 

Allston, ch., 91.43; Winchester, Mrs. W. S. Fretch, 

- Webster, 1st ch., 18.91; West Springfield, rst 
9 


RHODE ISLAND, $30. 
Providence, Brown-st. ch., G. D. Wilcox, M.D., 


CONNECTICUT, $61.09. 


New London, ch., 19; Meriden, Grace M. Hall,5; 
Preston City, ch., per Rev. E. S. Hill, 15.50; 
Easton, Miss C. Stillman, 10; Groton, rst ch., 
11.59) 


NEW YORK, $703.58. 


Brooklyn, Tabernacle ch., H. E. Drake, tr., 

Hamilton, a friend of missions, tow. sup. of nat. pr. 
care of Rev. W. W. Campbell, $37.50; Buffalo, 

d German ch. (of wh. 3 is fr. S. S.), 13.50; Gil- 
rtsville, ch., 7» 

New York, South Bap. ch., A. Demarest, tr., 

Elmira, ch., 16; Weedsport, O. Moorhouse, 2; 
Pitcher, ch., 31.61, 

Albion, H. S. Goff’s S. S. class, 5; Troy, sth-st. 
ch., 19.313; Gorham, Mrs. David Pickett, 5; 
Rochester, students of Theol. Sem., for sup. of 
Ezra Keller, care Rev. A. A. Newhall, 35.42, 

Portage, ch., 20; Buffalo, a sister in Washington- 
st. ch. (of wh. 5 is for use of Rev. J. B. Vinton, 
and 5 for use of Rev. J. N. Cushing), 10; Glov- 
ersville, Karen Miss’y Soc., for sup, nat. Karen 
pr., care Mrs. C. B. Thomas, 53.50, 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Hudson River 
Central Asso., Saugerties, ch., 

Southern Asso., Mrs. C. C. Walling, 50; C. P. 
Griffin, 100; Mrs. Parker, 5; 

Dutchess Asso., Dover Plains, ch., 

Long Island Asso., Brooklyn, Central ch., bal., 

Orange and Sullivan Asso., Port Jervis, ch., 

New York, Remsen, ch , 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., Black 
River Asso., Lyme, ch., 

Broome and Tioga Asso., Tioga and Barton, ch., 

Cortland Asso., Cortland, ch., 

Chautauqua Asso., Sinclairville, ch., 

Franklin Asso., Franklin, ch., 

Ontario Asso., Geneva, ch, 

Oswego Asso., Oswego, 1st ch., 

Stephentown Asso., Nassau, 1st ch., 

Wayne Asso., Marion, ch., 

A friend of missions, 

Panama, ch., 


NEW JERSEY, 152.11. 


Coll. per nrg V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Cape May, 
2d ch.,15; Cohansy, ch., bal., 1; West Cree 
ch., y Camden, 4th-st. ch., for Moung Kyau, 
care Rev. J. R. Haswell, 35, 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., North N.J. 
Asso., Schooleys Mountain, ch., 15.50; Rose- 
= 14-28; Mount Pleasant, ch., 15; Bloom- 

eld, ch., 25, 

East N. J. , Samptown, ch., 3.70; Perth 

Amboy, ch., 10.53; Isey Hastings, 2.10; a 


n 
PENNSYLVANIA, $321.06. 


Allegheny, Saml. Briggs, per Rev. Dr. Bright, 

Phila. sth ch., per Wm. E. Burk, 1; Lower Dub- 
lin, ch., 84.06; xst German ch., 30, per Rev. 
J. B. Simmons, 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Pittsburg, 
4th-ave. ch., 9.12; Peter’s Creek, ch »23 Alle- 
gneny City, Nixon-st. ch., bal., 10; Harlansburg, 

rs. Clutton, 18; Carbondale, ch., 13; Roches- 
ter, ch., 8; Wilkesbarre, ch., 10; Johnstown, ch., 
> Pleasant, ch., 39-47; Tunkhannock, 
ch., 16.50; 

Coatsville, ch., 11.86; Blockley, ch., 35; Rev. T. A. 
Gill, U.S.N., 5; Phila. Messiah Bible Sch., 13; 
friend, 1; Hepzibah, ch., 5.45; East Nantmeal, 
ch., bal., 50; Pughtown, ch. (of wh. 2.50 is for 
S. S.), 8.50; Phila., Miss Jane Dungan, 2, 


OHIO, $352.51. 
Cleveland, Thomas Hobart, 50; Munroeville, ch., 


11.50, 

Coll. per Rev. Thos. Allen, Dist. Sec., Ashtabula 
Asso., Kirkland, ch., 

Cleveland Asso., Chester Cross Roads, ch., 

Clinton Asso., New Vienna S. S., 

Columbus Asso., Granville, ch., 175.59; Johnstown, 
Mrs. Seth Philbrook, 2, 

Huron Asso., Auburn, ch., 

Marietta Asso., New Harmony S. S., i 

Miami Union Asso., Piqua, rst ch., 8.10; Spring 
Creek, ch., 5.08; Springfield, Calvary ch., bal., 


+759 

Miami Asso., Columbia, ch., 18.30; Cincinnati, 
Ninth-st. ch., N. Goldsmith, 10; 3d ch. 11.90; 
Milford, Rev. T. J. Melish, 5; 


INDIANA, $181.00. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Indian- 
apolis Asso., Indianapolis, rst ch., 1.50; Frank- 
lin College students, for support of Garo boy in 
sch. in Assam, 25; 

Sand Creek Asso., Little Sand Creek, ch., 


ILLINOIS, $316 76. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Springs 
field Asso.. Springfield, North ch., 21.30; 1st ch., 
11.363 

Quincy Asso., Greggsville, ch., 

Payson, ch, tow. sup. Sardoka P, Kay, Serampore 

ollege, India, 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Chicago 
Asso., Austin, ch. 5; Chicago, rst Swede ch., 

S., 5.90; Nordisk Bap. Tabernacle, 1 ; 

Fox River Asso., Sandwich, S. S., quar. paym’t for 
nat. helper, care Rev. J. E. Clough, 

Gilman Asso., Onarga, J. F. McMilan, 

Ottawa Asso., Amboy, Mrs. Fisher, ‘ie Granville, 
ch. (of wh. 7.45 is fr. S. S., and 5 fr. Mrs. 
Eddy), 19.50 ; Moille, ch., 30; Ottawa, ch. 
(of wh. 20 1s fr. S. S. forstu. in Garo Nor. Sch.), 
53-753 Sublette, S. S. for stu. in Garo Nor. Sch., 
20; Utica, ch., 54.453 

Peoria Asso., Pleasant Grove, S. S., ch., 

Rock River Asso,, Stillman Valley, 

Salem Asso., Bernadotte, ch., 5; Sciota, S. S.. 13 

Chicago, “ Band of Helpers,” per Uncle John, 
in Standard, to educate children of Kandura, care 

Dr. Bronson, 
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IOWA, $155.76. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist Sec., Cedar Val- 
ley, Asso., Jacksonville, ch., 

Central Asso., Elm Grove, ch., 

Council Bluff Asso., Harlan, G. W. Blair and wife, 

Davenport Asso., Clinton, ch., 20.75; Iowa City, 
ch., 10; Muscatine, ch., 10.25 ; German, ch., for 
Ramapatam miss., 5.50, 4 

Dubuque Asso., Delaware Centre, ch., 4-34; Delhi, 
ch., 2; coll. at asso., 8.19; s 

—_ Asso., Bell Prairie, ch. 2.70; Cedar Rapids, 
ch., 25.33; 

Turkey River Asso., Castalia, ch., 3.25; Clermont, ch. 
(of wh. 5 is fr. N. L. Leach), 12.20; Fort Atkin- 
son, M. S. Merrill, 1; McGregor, ch. (of wh. 5 is 
fr. Dea. Cone), 6.55; Roseville, D. Holman, 1; 
Strawberry Point, ch., 7.55; Waukon, ch., 6.55} 
West Union, ch.,.75; Volga City, Bro. Emery, 


+503 
Un r Des Moines Asso., Homer, ch., 4; Nevada, 
ro. Miller, 2; 

Washington Asso., Columbus City, ch., 2.60; 
Washington, ch., 5.25 ; 

MINNESOTA, $22.00. 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., Austin, ch., 1; Berlin, A. Gates, 1; Clinton 
Falls, ch.,.25; Faribault, ch., 8.25; Meriden, 
P. Jackson, 2; 

Minn. Valley Asso., Lincoln, Swede ch., S. S., 


MICHIGAN, $40.70. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Kalama 
zoo Asso., Cresco, ch., 
ba, dhe 
WISCONSIN, $113.12. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Dane 
Asso., Marshall, ch., 3.02; Mazomanie, ch., 


Donations. [August, 


#2 50 
oo 
oo 
46 50 
14 53 
28 03 


1.50; Spring Green, Dr. Brisbane, 2; Sun 

Prairie, Rev. J. L. Watson, 1; : $7 52 
Lake Shore Asso., Merton, ch. (of wh. 2.74 is from 

S. S., for Ongole Nor. Sch.), 41.30; Pewaukee, 

for supt. Rev. D. H. Drake,3 30; Racine, ch., 


50; Union Grove, Scandinavian ch., 6; 100 60 
Menasha, Mrs. Hester Ann Ketcham, 5 00 
MISSOURI, $3.60. 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec’y, Webster 
Grove, ch., 3-60 

KANSAS, $1.00. 
Mission Creek, ch., 1.00 
$3,120 80 
LEGACIES. 

Southbridge, nag Edwards, by Trustees 
ist ch, per H. R. Cole, 35 00 
Sutton, Mass., Hittie Waters, per Nathan Waters, 275 40 

Providence, R.I., Rev. Henry Jackson, R.I. Bap. 
State Con. Trustees. per S. R. Weeden, tr., 30 00 

Providence, R.I., Louisa D. Mumford, per James 
H. Read and John L. Lincoln, Exr’s, 400 00 


Albany, N.Y., Mrs. Ann James, per G. L. Stead- 
man, Exr., pt., 


00 
Cheviot, O., Dea. Richard Gaines, per D. T. Stat- 

hem, Ex’r., 50 00 
re O., John Wallace, Chas. Morris, Troy, 

O., Ex’r., per Rev. Thos. Allen, in pt., 


$4 
Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1877, to May 
1, 1877, 3,111 64 


Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1877, to June 
1, 1877, $7,972 84 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN JUNE, 1877. 


MAINE, $130.00. 
Auburn, from an old lady 80 years old, per Rev. 
F. W. Bakeman, 
Lewiston, a lady, per Rev. S. Boothby, 


a ch., for mission work, care Rev. A. Bun- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $18.50. 
Wilton, ch., 3.50; Loudon, J. F. Jones, 15, 


VERMONT, $50.00. 
Poultney, ch:, W. W. Hibbard, tr., 


MASSACHUSETTS, $151.85. 


Lowell, sth-st. ch., 11.50; East Boston, Miss Dun- 
can, 5; Newton, Soc. of Miss. Ing. of Newton 
Theol. Sem., 5.94; Greenfield, ch., 12.85; N. 
Leverett, ch., 16 56; Worcester, Pleasant-st. ch. 
S. S., for sup. of nat. teacher among the Shans, 
20; Wakefield, Sarah S. Worcester, 
Main-st. ch., tow. sup. Rev. F. H. Eveleth, 25; 
Cambridge, North-ave. ch., a friend, tow. sup. 
Bible-woman, care Miss A. M. Fielde, 50; 


RHODE ISLAND, $123.72. 
Wanskuck, Roger Williams ch., 19.12; Providence, 
students in Brown University (of wh. 30 is for 
building-fund, care Rev. S. T. Goodell, 5 being 
. Dr. D. C. Wiggin, and 44.70 for mission work, 
care Rev. D. Downie, 10 being fr. Prof. Poland), 
74-60; Brown-st. ch., G. D. Wilcox, M.D., 30, 


CONNECTICUT, $283.83. 


st.ch., 18; Deep River, ch., 157.38; Putnam, 
102.153 Plainfield, 5.303 


151 85 


132 72 


283 83 


NEW YORK, $1,091.00. 


Holley, Wom. Miss. Soc., for sup. of Bible-woman, 
care of Miss A. M. Fielde, Swatow, China, Mrs. 
Helen J. Partridge, tr., 20; Sandy Hill, ch., 78; 
Hamilton, L. Cronkhite, 2; Marcellus, ch., 10; 
Morris, ch., 3.92; East N.Y., 1st ch., per Rev. 
. B. Simmons, 14, $127 92 
Rhinebeck, ch., 100; Nicholville, ch., St. Law- 
rence Asso., 10.67; N. Hebron, ch., 18.10; Gal- 
way,ch., 7; Potsdam S. S., for the school under 
care of Mrs. Partridge, 25; 
‘Waverley, S. S., for sup. Waverley Depny nat. pre 
care ot Rev. E. Bullard, 105.50; Greenfield, ch., 


23 107 50 
Worcester Asso., D. W. Warner, tr., Leesville, y 
25; Maryland, ch., .85; Richmondville and 


ulton, ch., 5:50: Schenevus, ch., 1.90; Summit, 
1st ch., 3.50; Rev. Dea. M. Hanar, 
; Mrs. J. B. Witbeck, 2; D.W. Warner, 5; 
rs. M. Sprungsted, 5; coll. at semi-annual 
meeting, 4.28 ; 


1 28 
Brooklyn, bal. fr. class of little workers of late Clin- ° 
ton-ave. S. S., for education of a Burmese girl, 
care of Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, 30 00 


Dutchess Asso., Amenia, ch., per Rev. O. Dod 40 00 
Hudenn River, Central Asso, Peekskill, ch., Rew, 


oO. 5 00 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., Alle- 
gany Asso., Andover, ch., 12 90 

Black River Asso., Mannsville. ch. (of wh. 10.92 is 
- s. $-), 34-40; Belleville, ch., 27; Adams Vil- 
age, ch., 44, 

Genesee Asso., 51.25; Batavia and 
Pembroke, ch., 7.60; ile, ch., 44.30; Darien, 
ch., 20; La Grange, ch., 25; Pavilion, ch., 45; 
fants ch., 27.50; Wyoming, ch., 25.60; frien 
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Hudson River North Asso., Hoosick, ch., 9; Scho- 
dac, ch., 7; a lady, 23, 

Madison Asso , Cazenovia, ch., 12; Fenner, ch. (of 
wh. .25 is fr. S. S.), 6.25 ; Chittenango, ch., 6.85 ; 
Morrisville, ch., 115 

Niagara Asso., Clarence, ch., 

Orleans Asso., Medina, ch, 

Otsego Asso., Springfield, ch., 5; Cooperstown, 
ch., 3-42; Edmeston, 2d ch., S. S.. 17; New Lis- 
bon, ch., 12.16; Plainfield, ch., 5.50; Warren, 
ch.,6; Mary A. Burgess, 2.50; 


NEW JERSEY, $470.36. 
North N. J. Asso., Bloomfield S. S., per Rev. O. 


Dod, 

Coll. oor Rav. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Alloways- 
town, ch., 10.36; Hopewell, ch.,1; Hightstown, 
ch., in pt., 30; New Brunswick, rst in pt., 
400; Princeton, ch., 4; 


PENNSYLVANIA, $225.56. 


Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Bradford 
Asso., East Smithfield, ch. 27.80; Canton, ch. 
(of wh. 11.78 is fr. S. S.), 19-78; Burlington, 


ch., 13 

Clearfield Asso., Soldiers’ Run, ch.,.50; Westover, 
ch., 2; Zion, ch., 1; Coll. at asso.) 3.04; 

Central Union Asso , Brandywine, ch., 7; Wind- 
sor, S. S., 6.43; Phoenixvide, ch. (of wh. 20 is fr. 
S. S.), 46-855 

Philadelphia Asso., Hepzibah, ch., 2; Tabernacle, 
ch. S. S., bal. for sup. Shway Au, Karen pr., 
care Mrs. ‘Thomas, 16; Germantown, 3d ch. in 


41-415 

Pittsburg Asso., Mansfield, ch., 2; Loyalhanna, 
ch.1; Mars Hill, ch., 5; Greensboro’, ch., 5; 
Saltsburg, ch., 2; 

Harlansburg, Mrs. E. Clutton, 20; Ebensburg, 
Mrs. Mary Evans, 5; Three Springs, S. S., 5.50; 
Milton, ch., 1.25; miscellaneous, 4; 


MARYLAND, §s.00. 
Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Baltimore, 
a friend, 
WEST VIRGINIA, $19.50. 


Coll. per Rev. Thos. Allen, Dist. Sec., Morgan- 
town, S. S., 7; Simpson’s Creek, ch., 1.50; 

Parkersburg Asso , tor sup. Nga Sah, nat. pr., care 
Dr. Cross, Williamstown, ch., 6; New England 


S.S., 5; 
OHIO, $323.33. 


Coll. per Rev. Thos. Allen, Dist. Sec., Ashtabula 
Asso., Madison, S. S., 

Cleveland Asso., Cleveland, Cottage ch., 8; Taber- 
nacle ch., 17; 3d ch. , 18.65; Euclid, Miss M. E. 
Pelton, 4; Painesville, M. E. Grey, 25; Medina, 
ch. 12.50; Seviile, ch., 54.12; Rensom’s Cor- 
ners, ch., 5.05; Shiloh, ch., 13 

Clinton Asso., Czsar’s Creek, ch., 2; Cowan’s 
Creek, ch., 1.20; Jonah’s Run, ch., 13.203 

Huron Asso., Ulena, S. S., 3; Peru, S. S., 5, 

Lorain Asso., Camden, S. S., 5; Elyria, ch., 5, 

Marietta Asso., Marietta, ch., 50; Newport, S. S., 5, 

Miami Union Asso., West Dayton, Mission S. S., 
3; King’s Creek, S. S., 5; Sidney, S. S., 3; Pi- 
qua, 1st ch., bal, 3-75; 

Mt. Vernon Asso., Biandenburg, ch., 6.25; Owl 
Creek, S. S. for sup. of San, student, care of 
Rev. A. Bunker, 25; 

Maumee Asso., Peutisville, S. S., 

Portsmouth Asso., for sup. of San Kadah, nat. pr., 
care of Rev. A. Bunker, Portsmouth, ch., 11.26; 
Irontown, S. S., 5; Rockville, S. S.. 3.50} coll. 
at asso., 10; 

Zoar Asso., Clear Fork, S. S., 


INDIANA, $33.69. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec.. Fort 
Wayne Asso., Oswego, ch., 
White Lick Asso., Clayton, ch. 
White Water Valiey Asso., Richmond, ch., 
Asso., Orland, ch., 10; 
asant e, ch., 3.84; Wolsetville, ch,, .50; 
Kendalville, ch., 3; i 


Donations. 


$18 00 


36 10 
62 60 


45 97 


51 58 


25 00 


445 36 


145.32 


16 40 
8 co 
10 00 


55 00 


ILLINOIS, $124.48. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Chi- 
cago Asso., Woodstock, S. S., tow. sup. Pariah, 


Donations in goods, Brattleboro’, Vt., J. Esty & 
Co., cabinet organ for the Bassein mission, $400. 


care of Rev. J. E. Clough; j $9 65 
Fox River Asso., Hinkley, ch., 8.30; Morris. ch., 

16.50; Norman, J Haymond for sta. Garo 

Nor. Sch., 5; Plainfield, ch., 3.25 Somonauk, 

ch., 30; Twelve Mile Grove, ch., 5; ) 68 o5 
Ottawa Asso., Marseille, ch., tow. sup. R. R. Wil- 

liams, 12 58 
Rock Island Asso., Aledo, ch., 12.50; Cambridge, 

Mrs. Whitman, 1.703 14 20 
Salem Asso, Fall Creek, ch., 20 00 
IOWA, $22.00. 

Shoal Creek, Mrs. E. O. Smith, 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Daven- 

port Asso., Clinton, J. H. Dunham, 5 00 

Keokuk Asso., Denmark, ch. and S. S., 12 00 
MINNESOTA, $23.00. 

Geneva, Rev. J. S. Lum, ¢ I 00 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec.., Zumbro 

Asso., Lake City, ch., 1.25; coll. at asso., 10.75 ; 22 00 

MICHIGAN, $151.10. 

St. Johns, ch., ; 1 00 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist Sec., Lenawee ° 

Asso., Tecumseh, ch., 14.35; Rome, 2d ch., 43 18 35 
Washtenaw Asso., Ann Arbor, ch., 38.34; Saline, 

ch., 13.50; Morsville, ch., 1 ; 52 84 
St. a River Asso., coll. at do., 6 76 
Jackson Asso., Charlotte, ch., 5.13 ; Eaton Rapids, 

ch., 7.25; Albion, ch., 10; Rives, ch., 6.20; Aure- 

lius, ch., 3.303 31 88 
Hillsdale Asso., Algansee, ch., 3 25; Teconsha, 

ch., 1.75; Quincy, ch., .50; Coldwater, ch., 2; 

Bronson, ch., 13.253 20.75 
St. Joseph’s Valley Asso., Baldwin’s Prairie, ch., I 00 
Shiawassee Asso., coll at do., 10.32; Shepardsville, 

ch., 3.20; Rev. P. C. Bassett, 5; 18 52 

WISCONSIN, $185.62. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec, Central 

Asso., Cedar e, W. James, of wh. 125 is fund 

for preacher, 130 00 
Dodge Asso., Lowville, ch. and S. S., 13; New 

Lisbon, ch., for Garo Nor. Sch., 1.25; Otsego, 

ch., 5.85; Rio, G. Palmer, .61; 20 7% 

rosse Asso., Augusta, ch., 15.25; Bangor, 

ch., 3.803 4 19 05 
La Fayette Asso., Bloomington, ch., aged sister, 50 
Lake Shore Asso., Merton, S. S. for Ongole Nor- 

mal School, 7 26 
St. Croix Valley Asso., Chippeway Falls, ch., 3.50; 

New Richmond ch., 6; la, ch. (of wh. 1 is 

from S. S.), 2.60 ; 12 10 

MISSOURI, 5.00. 
Manderville, Mrs. Edward Callihan, per Miss Olive 
Park, Methuen, 5 00 
NEBRASKA, $5.00. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Aspinwall, 
J. B. Evans, 5 00 
CALIFORNIA, $10.00, 
San Francisco, rst ch, for Mrs. Bailey’s miss. work, 5 00 
Salinus City, Rev. Joseph Beaven, 5 00 
$3,456 54 
LEGACIES. 
Utica, N.Y., Elizabeth Howell, per W. 

H. nton, Exr., bal., $121 34 
Farmington, N.Y., Betsy P. Arnold, per 

Ezra Pierce, Exr., 300 00 
Phila., Penn., Mary Elizabeth Guth, 

per John A. Schultz, Exr., 50 CO 
Miss Miriam Harwood, per Rev. S. M. 

Stimson, 221 00 

692 34 

$4148 88 
Donations and legacies from April 1, 1877, to June 

1, 1877, 7:972 84 
Donations and legacies from April 1, 1877, to July 

1, 1877, $12,121 72 
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48 58 
6 54 
60 28 
59 41 
15 00 
35 75 
8 50 
II 00 
5 00 
1475 
31 25 
1 35 
29 76 
6 50 
12 10 
2 20 
2 05 . 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


ROOMS, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


CorRESPONDING SECRETARY, Rev. *J. N. MURDOCK, D.D., to whom letters relating to home work and missions of 
the Union should be addressed. 

TreasurRER, FREEMAN A. SMITH, Eso., to whom letters containing money for the general treasury should be 
addressed; also letters relating to Wills. Drafts, Checks, and Postal Money Orders, except for the publications, should 
be drawn in his favor. Friends wishing to forward goods to missionaries, through the Treasurer, should send him by mail a 
schedule of the contents, and valuation of the package, with express or railroad receipt. 


DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 


New Enctanp District.— Rev. W. S. McKenziz, D.D., Tremont Temple, Boston, 

New York Centra District.— Rev. Gzorcet H. BricHam, 88 Montgomery Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
New York Soutuern.— Rev. J. B. Simmons, D.D., 221 Carroll Street, Brooklyn. 

Mippte District. — Rev. THomas ALLEN, Dayton, O. 

Laxe District.— Rev. S. M. Stinson, D.D., Terre Haute, Ind. 

NortuH-WesTern District. — Rev. C. F. Totman, 71 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


WOMEN’S SOCIETIES. 
The Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society, Boston. 


Mrs. Atvan Hovey, Corresponding Sec., Newton Centre. Mrs, J. M.S. Wicxiams, Treasurer, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


The Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society of the West, Chicago. 


Mrs. A. M. Bacon, Corresponding Secretary, Dundee, Ill. Mrs. C. R. BLACKALL, Treasurer, 71 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society of the Pacific Coast. 


Mrs. F. M. Conro, Corresponding Secretary, San Francisco. Mrs. M. E. Wattson, Treasurer, San Francisco. 


FORM OF A LEGACY. 


I also give and bequeath to THz American Baptist Missionary UNION dollars, for the purposes of the Union, as 
specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor (or executors) to pay said sum to the Treasurer of the 
said Union, their successors and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in the Act of Incorporation. 


FORM OF A DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE. 


I also give, bequeath, and devise to Tot American Baptist Misstonary UNron one certan lot of land, with the buildings 
thereon standing [here describe the premises with exactness and particplarity), to be held and possessed by the same Union, 
their successors and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in the Act of Incorporation. 


LETTERS FOR MISSIONARIES 


Can be mailed direct from any Post Office in the United States at the following rates per half/-ounce : — 
Burman, Assam, Manpras, 10 cents, v2 Brindisi, Southampton, or German Mail. 
Japan, AnD Ninopo, Cuina, vi@ California, 5 cents. 
Swatow, CHINA, 10 cents. 
BANGKOK, S1aM, v4 Southampton, 27 cents, and 31 cents v/@ Brindisi. 
Evuropgan LETTERS, 5 cents. 
Friends who may prefer to forward their letters through the Missionary Rooms can enclose them, with the postage, in an 
envelope directed to F. A. Smitu, Treasurer, Tremont Temple, Boston, who will mail them with the official correspondence. 
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WORCESTER ACADEMY, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
N. LEAVENWORTH, M. A., Principal. 


This school is an endowed institution of learning, founded in 1834. In thoroughness of instruction and in facilities for 
study it takes rank among the first preparatory schools of New England. Among its advantages are an unsurpassed location, 


elevated, and commanding a most 


d, z \ ) autiful view of city and vane ample grounds with base-ball and croquet fields ; excel- 
lent buildings supplied with water, gas, bathing-rooms, and connecte 


in every part with passages and halls; a gymnasium finely 


furnished with new and strong apparatus; a well-appointed laboratory for advanced students in chemistry ; philosophical appara- 


tus; benefici 


funds; an able and experienced Faculty, five of them being male graduates of colleges ; and earnest Christian 


influences. ‘The expense per year for board, tuition, and room rent is only $174.00. Drawing, elocution, and vocal music are 
taught free. The fall term begins Aug. 29. For rooms or catalogues add the P | 


NEW MUSIC BOOK! 


MRS. VAN COTT’S 


PRAISE BOOK 


For Praise Moning, Camp Meetings, Revival Meetings, 
Ta e Meetings, Noon Meetings, Prayer 
and Conference Meetings, and 


THE MURPHY TEMPERANCE MEETINGS. 


Mrs. Van Cort is one of our most successful revival 
preachers, her work being mainly in the Methodist denomina- 
tion, where revival and spiritual songs were in use long before 
they were elsewhere known. The book is a fine one for all 
denominations, hymns and tunes being in excellent taste, 
poetical and musical, Some of its 120 songs are: 

Angel Choir. jam only Jesus. 
Living for Jesus. aviour, pilot me. 
The Fountain. Little Stray Lamb. 
Fruit and Leaves. My Heavenly Home, 
Free.Grace. Fathomless Sea. 
Hear him calling. Storm the Fort. 

I am so happy. Salvation’s Free. 

A Sweet Hope. Banner and Badge. 
In Shining White. We shall meet. 
Jesus ready now. Temperance Hymn. 


Sent post-free for the Retail Price, which is 35 cents. Re- 
duction for quantities. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C.H. DITSON &CO., J.E.DITSON & CO., 


843 Broapway, Successors to Lez & WALKER, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


ED 
LSTIONARY. 


gooo Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. 
FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 
A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF, 
INVALUABLE IN A FAMILY. 


More than 30,000 copies have been placed in the Pree} 
—- of the United States, by State enactments or School 
cers. 

Recommended by State Superintendents of Schools in 27 
different States. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary contains one-fifth more 
matter than any other, the type being smaller, therefore giv- 
ore more matter onapage. 

ebster contains 3000 Illustrations in the body of the work, 
nearly three times as many as any other Dictionary, and these 
are repeated and classified at the end of the work. 

Has about 10,000 words and meanings not in other 
Dictionaries. 

Embodies about one hundred years of literary labor, and is_ 
several years later than any other large Dictionary. 

The sale of Webster’s Dictionaries is 20 times as great as 
the sale of any other series of Dictionaries. 

PUBLISHED BY 


G & C. MERRIAM, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


1877-] 
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A DOZEN REASONS 


WHY THE 


PAIN KILLER, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PERRY DAVIS & SON 


Is THE 


BEST FAMILY MEDICINE OF THE AGE 


AND WHY IT SHOULD BE KEPT ALWAYS NEAR AT HAND:— 


Ist. PAIN-KILLER is the most certain Cholera cure that medical science has produced. 
2d. PAIN-KILLER, as a Diarrhea and Dysentery remedy, is unequalled. It seldom if ever fails. 
3d. PAIN-KILLER will cure Cramps or Pains in any part of the system. A single dose usually effects 
a cure, 
4th. PAIN-KILLER will cure Dyspepsia and Indigestion, if used according to directions. 
5th. PAIN-KILLER is an almost never failing cure for Sudden Colds, Coughs, &c. 
6th. PAIN-KILLER has proved itself a Soverign Remedy for Fever and Ague and Chill Fever; it has 
cured the most obstinate cases. 
yth. PAIN-KILLER, as a liniment, is unequalled. For Frost Bites, Chilblains, Burns, Bruises, Cuts, 
Sprains, &c., no Physician can do more than it. 
8th. PAIN-KILLER has cured cases of Rheumatism and Neuralgia after years standing. 
gth. PAIN-KILLER will destroy Boils, Felons, Whitlows, Old Sores, and Swelled Joints, giving relief 
from pain after the first application. 
roth. PAIN-KILLER cures Headache, Toothache, and pains in any part of the body. 
11th. PAIN-KILLER will subdue that agonizing Pain almost instantly, whether internal or external. 
12th. PAIN-KILLER will save you days of sickness and many a dollar in time and doctor’s bills. 
PAIN-KILLER is a purely vegetable preparation, safe to keep and to use in every family. The sim- 
plicity attending its use, together with the great variety of diseases that may be entirely eradicated by it, 
and the great amount of pain and suffering that can be alleviated through its use, make it imperative upon 
every person to supply themselves with this valuable remedy, and to keep it always near at hand, 
The PAIN-KILLER is now known and appreciated in every quarter of the globe. Physicians rec- 
ommend it in their practice, while all classes of society have found in it relief and comfort. 


Give it atrial. Be sure and buy the genuine. Every druggist, and nearly every country store-keeper 
and grocer throughout the land keep it for sale. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Manufacturers and Proprietors. 


PRINCIPAL DEPOT: PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Western Branch: Cincinnatti, Ohio. 
European Branch: 17 Southampton Row, London, England. 
Dominion Branch: 3878 St, Paul Street, Montreal. 


Agencies at Calcutta: & 
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